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Stockholders in the Schools 


A MAJOR PURPOSE of American Education Week, .\ / ta 15, is to induce 
the average citizen to investigate one of the world’s largest businesses in which he is 
a stockholder with voting power. So frequently we take democracy for granted and 
forget that this public business belongs to us. We find things going on which we do 


not fully understand or approve, and then we speak as if some force outside the 


community of citizens had control of our schools 





When Schools Fall Short 


lf in some instances schools are not being operated at top efficiency with programs of vital value to the 
people of America, it behooves the stockholders to discuss the situation in parent-teacher groups and civic 
forums with the aim of finding the way to express their votes more jntelligently in selecting members for their 


boards of education and of holding these public servants to account. 


Suggested Remedy 


he public schools are the basic instruments of the people for the achievement of that intelligent under- 


standing of personal and public responsibilities which will enable a democracy to function. If any person, 
group, vested interest, or clique is manipulating the public business for private or group advantage, the remedy 
is collective action. During American Education Week each American stockholder in the: great public 


corporation of organized learning is urged to see for himself how the business is being conducted and to find out 


how he may use his influence to improve the general commerce of ideas 


. 


Commissioner of Educattor 
. s . y 
American Education Week 
Let us plar during American Education Week this year ta so enlighten the people about the hools that they wili 
furtiher i? roads upon the freedom o} lear hing.’ Wu LARD E. ( sIVI NS 


November 9-15 























‘To Mark or Not to Mark « An Unsolved 


Problem 





David Segel, Senior Specialist in Tests and Measurements, Points Out Important 


Factors in Solution of This Difficult Problem 


HE problem of marking the school 
work of pupils has been compli- 
cated in recent years, by several 
different movements or influences in edu- 
eation. The particular kind of marking 
system a school has depends in large part 
upon its resistance to 


these influences 


receptiveness or 


First, there has been a body of research 
up whieh shows that teachers, on 


their 


built 


the basis of judgment and such 


tests as they would of themselves con- 


struct, cannot reliably mark pupils on 
the basis of percentages: It was found 
that a teacher in giving one pupil a 93 
and another a 94 was necessarily making 
Differ- 


distin- 


a wholly arbitrary distinction 


ences as fine as that cannot be 
realization of 


this 


guished by teachers: <A 


this resulted in the change from 
percentage scale, which had as its passing 
percentages anything from 70 to 100, of 
30 steps (when decimal fractions were not 
used), into a four or five scaled marking 
system. A common system being used 
is one having these four or five passing 
steps, such as A, B, C, and D, and one 
failing mark as E or F. 


, 6 or “Cond,”’ 


Supplementary 
distinctions as ‘‘( for a con- 
dition and ‘Inc 
are also used. 


for incompleted work 


Working for marks 


Following the initial influence of John 
Dewey, many educators have been trying 
to get activities in 
motivated by the intrinsic interest of the 
pupil. In this they 
tacked the giving of marks on the basis 
that the pupils tended to work because 
they marks 
because of their interest in the 
itself. 

There is 


education .to be 


attempt have at- 


desired high rather thar 


subject 
related 


another: important 


element in this regard. It has been 
found that marks indicate more than 
achievement. They indicate to some 
extent such varied elements as the social 
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qualities displayed by the pupil, the 
neatness of the work of the pupil, and 
the disposition of the teacher. Curiously, 
the sex of the pupil and of the teacher 
is also an element. Girls in general get 
better marks than boys and, at least in 
the elementary school, women teachers 
give girls better marks than men teachers 


do 
May serve purpose 


At first glance these facts about grading 
seem to put a stamp of unreliability on 
marks However, in light of our more 
recent emphasis on the whole child, such 
marking seems to be the kind that we 
want if general marks are to be given at 
all. If marks really indicate the social 
development of the child, and measure 
effort as well as achievement, they may 
serve a purpose even with a low reliability, 
Whether they ac- 
qualities is 


technically speaking. 


tually do measure these 


probably yet to be seen. 
The appraisal of pupil activity is to 
I being put on a basis of 


some deg ee 


actual accomplishment and _ behavior, 
rather than on a rating of the accomplish- 
language the 


written 


ment. For example, in 


written composition, the play, 
the construction of stage properties, and 
usage test are 


the score on a language 


all actual physical accomplishments 
which teachers might record as activities 
of the child. 


are to be translated into a single 


Such accomplishments, if 
they 
measure, would probably be best de- 
scribed by adjectives such as excellent, 
good or poor, or simply as satisfactory 


or unsatisfactory. 
Marks became objective 


With the advent of the use of new- 


type tests, marks really became more 
objective, because teachers often use the 
tests in arriving at 
When test 


to marks it is usually done by 


results of these 


pupils’ marks. scores are 


reduced 


arbitrarily assigning A’s to the 
B’s to the 
his is sometimes done by 
their distribution 


highest 
ete, 
distributing 


scores, next highest, 
the test scores so that 
corresponds to a normal curve distribu- 
tion. 

The relation between marks and pro- 
motion is an interesting one. By giving 
marks according to the normal distribu- 
tion in a four- or five-point marking 
scheme it is implied that promotions are 
on a competitive basis whereby some 
pupils are doomed to failure unless the 
scheme is 


lowest point of the marking 


not used or unless the minimum passing 
mark represents the attainment of only 
the minimum essentials. 

If the first then the 


promotion will depend a lot on chance, 


policy prevails, 
since a pupil who is average in one class 
might in a superior class be found in the 
lowest 10 percent and thus be failed. On 
the other hand, if minimum essentials are 
used as a basis, it means that the school 
asks that all attain the 
academic standards 


same 


pupils 


Reveals policies 


that the 
instances reveals the 
promotion policies of the school. What 
both marking 


it would seem system of 


marking in many 


is desired is a study of 
procedures and promotion practices to 
see which procedures will produce the 
best results in pupils. Are all pupils to 
compete for the same honors regardless 
of general ability or special abilities? 
Are all pupils to be required to pass the 
same standard before receiving a passing 
mark? The 


exorably tied up with types of progress 


matter of marking is -in- 


of pupils through the grades or classes in 


each school segment and their passing 


from one segment to another. ‘To recog- 
nize this relationship is one step in the 
solution of the problem of ‘‘to mark or 


not to mark.”’ 
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Statue of Liberty * An American Tradition 








T HAS been said that one of the 


things America lacks is a definitely 
indigenous folklore. Whether or not 
this statement is entirely correct, it is 
undeniable that we do not have in this 
country the rich background of legend 
and tradition which is common to most 


other peoples. There are several reasons 
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John J. Heimburger, 


Ranger- Historian, 


Statue of 


Liberty National Monument, Tells of Plans for Cele- 


bration of Statue’s 


for this—chiefly the comparative youth 
of our Nation and the fact that it was 
established by breaking old ties and old 
traditions. 

Such traditions, even though they may 
be in many cases completely legendary, 
are a fundamental and invaluable part of 
national culture. In them are expressed 
the intangible standards of value which 
are both the guiding and motivating 
factors of national thought. A country’s 
legendary herees personify the virtues 
it holds precious and its folk songs depict 
the way of life it believes to be most 
ideal. 


This valuable background of legend 
and tradition is not alway associated with 
persons. In many cases objects or places 
have become dear to the people of a 
nation in such a manner that they have 
become an inseparable part of the folk- 
lore of the country. It is probable that 
most of our own national tradition is of 
this type and that it will continue to be 
so. One of the best examples of this is 
the Statue of Liberty. 

In the comparatively short space of 50 
years it has become an American tradi- 
tion. One of the most common expres- 
sions of visitors to the famous monument 
is that of surprise that it dates back only 
a half-century. It has become so much 
a part of the American saga that it is 
hard to think of the United States with- 
out it and it seems that it must always 
have stood here. It is with distinct sur- 
prise that many people learn of its dedi- 
cation on October 28, 1886. 

In the same manner an entirely tradi- 
tional meaning has become associated 
with the statue. At the time of its 
presentation it was intended to indicate 
only the friendship of France and the 
United States, a friendly gesture of one 
republic to another on the anniversary 
of the older government’s centennial of 
independence. The statue was spoken 
of as ‘New York’s lighthouse’ and 
indifference to it was so universal that 


‘iftieth Anniversary 


the American committee labored for 8 
years without being able to raise money 
to build its :edestal. 


Greatly loved symbol 


Today the Statue of Liberty is.a 
widely known and greatly loved symbol 
in the world. So paramount has its tra- 
ditional symbolism become that it has 
overshadowed its origin... Born in the 
minds of a group of French patriots, 
created by a French sculptor, built in 
the workshops of Paris, it has be- 
come perhaps the most characteristically 
American thing in America. School- 
boys throughout the world recognize its 
picture and it has adorned the postage 
stamps of six foreign governments. 


Enhancing its value 


When the National Park Service, 
under. whose jurisdiction the statue has 
been since 1933, considered the form of 
observance which should most fittingly 
celebrate. the approaching fiftieth anni- 
versary of the dedication of the Statue of 
Liberty, it was felt that the only ade- 
quate observance would be one based 
chiefly upon the moral and spiritual 
values of the statue rather than upon the 
structure itself: Such an observance 
would be chiefly educational in the hope 
that by retelling the story of the statue 
and recalling the events which prompted 
its presentation by the people of France, 
its value as a symbol might be enhanced 
and some contribution might be made to 
the traditional background of American 
thought. 


An observance of this nature need not 
be localized but could be participated in 
by Americans everywhere. Some of the 
leading national patriotic organizations 
were contacted and started working 
enthusiastically with the National Park 
Service to effectuate the observance 
suggested. As soon as a program had 
been outlined the State superintendents 
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of schools were ll ted to coope rats md 
to make observance of the anniversary a 
part of their school program for Septem 


ber and October Cooperation of the 


Office of Education has been given to the 
anniversary celebration. The Statue of 
Libertv’s fiftiet! nniversary. will be 
observed in some manner in the schools 
of practically all of the States 

The accomplishment of an observance 


of this type presents problems not en 
countered in the promotion of the usual 
celebration. If attention is to be focused 
upon spiritual values the usual means of 
attracting public attention are definitely 
precluded. Staged publicity stunts would 
of themselves destroy full attainment of 
the goal of the anniversary observance 
The face of the statue has not been 


washed for the news reels nor will it be 


Contests conducted 


On the other hand there are results to 
be attained from ich an observances 
whieh would not be possible from a cele 
bration of any other type. Last Novem 


ber the National Life Conservation So 
ciety announced a poetry contest on the 
subject: “The Statue of 


significance after 50 yvears.”’ The only 


Liberty its 


newspaper publicity was that attained 
by mere formal announcements which 
were sent out at that time Yet more 
than 500 poems have been submitted, 
from every State in the Union 

In March the Ladies Auxiliary to the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars announced an 
essay contest for high-school students on 
the subject: ‘“What the Statue of Liberty 
The an 


nouncement was made in letters to State 


means to the American people.’’ 


superintendents. It is estimated that 
between that time and the-end of the con 
test-on June 30 close to 100,000 high 
school students wrote essays on that sub 
ject. Only a comparatively few of them 
will receive the. medals: offered. for excel 
lence of work: only one will be brought 
to the Statue of Liberty for the .celebra 
tion on October 28 and then sail for a visit 
to France; but 100,000 young Americans 
have read something of the story of the 
statue and written about it; have made 


ra moment their own, 


the great symbol fi 
and have pondered its meaning .to the 
American people 


Two-fold purposes 


Of a similar nature is the radio-script 
contest conducted by the General Federa 
tion of Women’s Clubs. Its more -per 
sonal subject was ‘‘What the Statue of 
Liberty means to me’’ and it.was not 
restricted to 
everyone 


students but was open to 


The purpose of these activities is 
To impart general information 
sbout the sta‘ue; and to publicize the 
anniversary by imparting a_ general 
iwareness of its observarice, thus paving 
the way for a definitely educational 


program 


In the development of this program 
every effort has been made to plan for the 
kind of material which would not only 
be a fitting part of the anniversary ob- 
vance but which would also have 
ithin itself definite educational value 
The suggestions of State superintendents 
have been of great assistance in the 
formulation of the program. 
Outstanding on the program is the 
history France and the American Revolu- 
tion which has just been completed by 
Louis Charles Smith, librarian general] 
Sons of the American Revolution, and 
which has been approved by both French 
and American authorities on the period 
Dr. Smith’s short history of this period 
wil) not only provide the historical 
setting for the anniversary observance; 
it should also find a permanent place in 
the realm of educational literature. 
Since 1934 the National Park Service 
as had in its possession the most com- 
plete history of the Statue of Liberty 
and adjacent New York Harbor points 
Compiled . by 


ever written graduate 


students of Columbia University, it has 
been added to during the past 2 
by the National Park 


stationed at the monument. It will 


years 


Service staff 


make possible presentation for school use 
of a complete and accurate story of the 
statue 

Kor those departments of edueation 
ising radio, educational dramas built 
around the Statue of Liberty are being 


written and will be available on request 


Pageant 


Che Pageant of the Statue of Liberty has 
been written by Representative John 
Steven McGroarty of California, recog- 
nized as a leading writer of pageants 
This drama-pageant is expressly for 
presentation on October 28, the anniver- 
sary day, and is suited to average high- 
school facilities and players. 

The ideal of an observance of spiritual 
values will be carried out even in the 
celebration which will take place at the 
statue. on October 28. Its theme will 
be a rededication of the statue to the high 
moral concepts which prompted its erec- 
tion and to the traditions which have 
become attached to it Its chief purpose 
will be to provide a dramatic climax to 
the program of education and to help 
make the Statue of Liberty even more 
definitely an American tradition. 








On Your Calendar 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
ScHOOL PHYSICIANS New 
Orleans, La., Oct. 20—23 

AMERICAN Dietetic. Associa- 
TION Boston, Mass., Oct. 12 
15. 

AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION 
SOCIETY 3oston, Mass., Oct. 
19 

AMERICAN PuBLic HEALTH Asso- 
CIATION New Orleans, La 
Oct. 20-23 

ASSOCIATION FOR THE STUDY OF 
Necro Lire anv History 
Petersburg, Va., Oct. 25 

ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN MEDI- 
CAL COLLEGES Atlanta, Ga., 
Oct. 26-28 

ASSOCIATION OF LAND-GRAN1 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES. 
Washington, D. C., Nov. 16-18 

ASSOCIATION OF MopernN LAN- 
GUAGE TEACHERS OF THE MiIp- 
PLE STATES AND MARYLAND 
Atlantic City, N. J., Nov. 28 

ASSOCIATION OF SUMMER SCHOOL 
DIRECTORS Urbana, Ill., Oct 
23 and 24 

ASSOCIATION OF URBAN UNIVER- 
SITIES, Detroit, Mich., Nov. 9 
and 10, 

COLLEGE CONFERENCE ON ENG- 
LISH IN THE CENTRAL ATLANTIC 
States. Atlantic City, N. J., 
Nov. 28 

COLLEGE EX AMINA- 


New York, N. Y., 


ENTRANCE 
TION BOARD 
Oct. 28. 

EDUCATION ASSOCIATION OF THE 
MeETHODIST EPISCOPAL 
Cuurcu,. St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 

2 and 13 

GiRL Scouts, Inc 
Ohio, Oct. 14-16 

NATIONAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCE. 
Chicago, Ill., Nov. 16-18 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PUB- 


Cincinnati, 


Lic ScHOOL Business OFFI- 
cCIALS. St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 
12-16. 

NATIONAL CoUNCIL OF TEACHERS 
OF ENGLISH Boston, Mass., 
Nov. 26-28 

NATIONAL  INTERFRATERNITY 

CONFERENCE. New York, 
N. Y., Nov. 27 

NORTHERN 
SOcIETY 
Oct. 27. 

WoMEN’s EDUCATIONAL AND IN- 


saAPTIST EDUCATION 
Haverhill, Mass. 


DUSTRIAL UNION. Boston, 


Mass.., Nov. 10 
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Education Outlook Abroad 











HE outlook for education in the 

school year just opened is the 

best in many countries since 1930. 
\ considerable number of countries had 
budget surpluses in 1935; others brought 
their finances to a fair balance; and many 
had smaller governmental deficits than 
for some time. Trade and industry are 
generally increasing; and unemployment 
seems on the whole decreasing. The 
better economic condition is being re- 
flected in a willingness to take up once 
more interrupted programs of improve- 
ment; restore education activities that 
were curtailed; and better the physical 
Of course, the 
picture shows some dark spots. They 


condition of the schools 


are mainly due to wars and unfavorable 
political developments within and among 
the countries in which they are manifest. 


In England and Wales 


Early in 1936, Circular No. 1444 of the 
Board of Education of England and Wales 
became effective. It laid out an educa- 
tion program which urged local authori- 
ties to survey their needs for nursery 
schools and provision for children under 
5; increased to 50 percent the 20 percent 
rate of grant for elementary school build- 
ings; encouraged the conveyance of 
school children by increasing as of April 
1, 1937, to 40 percent, the former 20 
percent grant; and removed all maximum 
limits on the number of special places, 
i. e., with free or partial tuition, in 
secondary schools. At the same time, 
the board expressed its purpose to give 
every assistance to the systematic devel- 
opment of adult education, and _ partic- 
ularly stressed school medical service, 
special schools, and physical education. 

Reorganization under the Hadow plan 
can now go forward more rapidly. By 
law the school-leaving age has just been 
raised to 15 with September 1, 1939, as 
the appointed day, and local authorities 
are laying plans to care for the increased 
attendance and the general betterment 
of the education facilities in their areas. 
Gloucestershire’s education scheme, for 
example, calls for a 10-year capital ex- 
penditure of £494,200. ($2,471,000) for 
£504,500 


elementary) education and 
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James F. Abel, Chief, Comparative Education Division, 


United States Office of Education, Points to Brighter 


Educational Horizons in Many Countries 


$2,552,500) for secondary and higher, 
nearly a million pounds in all. 

The London education estimates of 
1936-37 are for £13,914,560, an increase 
of £443,409 over 1935-36. One of the 
principal items is the complete restora- 
tion of cuts in teachers’ salaries. 

In Seotland the leaving age has been 
raised to 15, and the outlook for the 
year is one of marked progress. 


In Irish Free State 


The school attendance act for children 
between 6 and 14 years of age became 
operative in the Irish Free State on 
January 1, 1927. The effects are now 
showing in steadily increasing attendance 
in the fifth to eighth forms (grades). 
An interdepartmental committee ap- 
pointed recently to study the matter of 
raising the school-leaving age reported 
to the Minister of Education that it was 
impracticable to compel children in rural 
areas to attend whole-time schools to the 
age of 16; the 44,000 unemployed juve- 
niles between 14 and 16 years of age 
should be compelled to attend whole- 
time schools; and careful experiments in 
post-primary education should be con- 
ducted in one or two areas. The Free 
State is discontinuing pupil-teacher train- 
ing. The number of recognized secondary 
schools and the enrollment in them is 
increasing. A substantial increase is re- 
ported in the use of Irish as the medium 
of instruction. 


In New Zealand 


In its pre-election pronouncements on 
education, the Labour Party of New 
Zealand declared that “educational ex- 
penditure is different from all other 
expenditures. It cannot wait because 
the passing of the years means the pass- 
ing of the opportunity.” Among the 
items in its policy were the readmission 
of 5-year olds to public schools and 
extension of kindergartens; more teacher- 
training facilities; and the building and 


reconditioning of school buildings. After 
the party came into power, the teacher- 
training colleges were reopened and the 
5-year-olds were restored to the schools 
Some grants were made for recondition- 
The Ministry of Educa- 
tion now faces the problem of finding 


ing buildings 


“millions to put our education buildings 
in a condition that will enable us to say 
not that we are proud of them, but that 
they are in a decent, workable position.” 


In Iran 


The rapid educationa) progress being 
made in fran promises to continue una- 
bated. In the 10 years from 1924 to 
1934, the number of schools grew from 
1,943 to 4,855, and the enrollment from 
96,000 to 233,400. The education budg- 
et was raised from 7% million rials to 48 
million. In late 1935 ten new kinder- 
gartens were opened, and mixed primary 
schools, a distinct innovation, were be- 
gun. The foundation stone of the Uni- 
versity of Teheran was laid in that year. 
The university is organized into faculties 
of medicine, law, Islamic law and philos- 
ophy, sciences, literature, and technology; 
and Iran now has its national university 
to give the training that young Iranians 
previously went abroad to get. A strong 
campaign against illiteracy was launched 
this year. 


In higher institutions 


Another new national university will 
carry on its second year of work in 
1936-37. This is the University of 
Panama established by decrees of May 
29 and May 30, 1935, and opened on 
September 30. It is an outgrowth of the 
National Institute of Panama, long rec- 
ognized as one of the stronger institutions 
of Central America. 

Al Azhar University, one of the oldest 
and largest institutions of higher learning, 
and the greatest center of Moslem reli- 
gious training in Islam, is reorganized 
under Decree Law No. 26 of 1936. Its 
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main purpose is to train the Ulemas to 
whom will be intrusted the teaching of 
religious and philological studies in the 
schools and other educational institutions 
The reorganization is intended to adjust 
Al Azhar to more modern conceptions of 
thought lest Islam lose its influence and 
authority. 


Spanish program 


The Spanish Constituent Cortes in 
1931 adopted a program of public educa 
tion that envisaged the construction of 
27,151 public elementary schools by 
July 1, 1936. The goal was not reached 
by 10,600 schools and plans were laid 
to attain it by building 5,300 schools in 
1936—37 and an equal number in 1937-38. 
Along with this building program has 
been a steady effort to improve the 
status of the teaching personnel. How 
far the revolution in Spain will change 


the educational advance of the country is 
problematical.. In any event, the gov 
ernment that eventually comes into 
power will have to give much attention 
to the educational problem 


In other countries 


The Venezuelan year. in education 
promises considerable advance. The ad- 


ministration which took over the Govern- 
ment following the death of President 
Gomez in December 1935, began an 
immediate reform of education. Early 
in January 1936, 100 scholarships in the 
two universities were provided for needy 
students. The next move was to appoint 
a special commissioner of instruction to 
study education in Mexico, Spain, and 
other countries with a view to recom- 
mending practices for Venezuela. A fight 
against illiteracy was begun; an institute 
of physical education is to be created; 
and various trade and scientific schools 
established. The primary schools have 
a new curriculum published in March 
1936. In June the University of Zulia, 
which had been closed for some time. 
was reopened. 

No diminution in the intense education 
activities that have been going on in the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics for 
some years is in the immediate prospect 
Early in 1936 the restrictions which pre- 
vented children of certain classes of 
people from being admitted to higher 
institutions were removed; all citizens of 
either sex who have passed the entrance 
examinations are eligible to take up 
studies on university levels. 

The Indian State, Mysore, has a new 


plan of organization with revised sylla- 


buses for the different types of schools. 
The scheme calls for a 6-year primary 
school whose graduates may enter a 3- 
year general or 3-year vocational middle 
school. From the general middle school 
they may proceed to the 3-year high 
school which also may be either general 
or vocational. The plan was drawn by a 
committee appointed by the government 
to consider the question or reorganization 
of middle schools with ruralized courses 
of study. Its report is worthy of study 
in any areas having conditions somewhat 


similar to those in Mysore 


International meetings 
announced 


The year will doubtless bring forth the 
usual crop of international congresses and 
conferences on educational and cultural 
matters. Announcements are now out 
for the Eighth International Congress of 
Design and Applied Arts to be held in 
Paris, July 30 to August 5, 1937; an 
International Congress on Child Psy- 
chiatry, also in Paris, July 24 to 28, 
1937; the Fourth International Congress 
of the History of Science, Prague, 1937; 
and the Fifth International Congress on 
Agricultural Education, Buenos Aires, 
1937. 





Report Card Slides Available 


UE TO a widespread interest in re- 

port cards the Office of Education 
has prepared a set of 60 stereopticon 
slides reproducing sections of cards used 
in 35 different cities. . It is hoped that 
committees may find these slides helpful 
for group discussions. To aid committee 
chairmen a guide for showing the slides 
and a brief descriptive lecture have been 
prepared. A sample set of the cards 
reproduced will accompany the slides so 
that questions regarding details of the 
cards may be answered at once. 

While it may be of interest to a com- 
mittee to go through the entire set of 
slides at one sitting, it would seem espe- 
cially. helpful to select one factor in 
report-card construction for study For 
this purpose the slides haye been placed 
in three major groups emphasizing first, 
what is rated; second, how the items are 
rated; and third, the appeal made to 
parents for their cooperation. Slides in 
the first group which show what is 
rated, are arranged first, to present the 
topics rated on cards used for all ele- 
mentary grades; second, to compare items 
rated when two or three cards are used 
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What do report cards report? 
How are the ratings made? 


Are they adapted to different age 
levels? 


What appeal is made for parent 
cooperation? 











for primary and intermediate grades; and 
finally, to present the items included on 
series of detailed reports used in two cities. 

The cards selected illustrate two cur- 
rent trends: First, toward more detailed 
listing of behaviors and achievements to 
be reported; and second, toward state- 
ments of general goals for all the ele- 
mentary grades or specific goals for indi- 
vidual grades and provision of ample 
space for teachers to describe for the 
parent the individual needs and achieve- 
ments. of the pupil. 

Through the courtesy of superinten- 
dents of schools who have sent to the 
Office of Education copies of their ele- 
mentary grade report cards, the Office 
was able to announce in the Oetober 1935 


issue of ScnHoou Lire that sample books 
of report cards were available for loan. 
Five books containing a complete set of 
cards used in 115 cities. were reserved for 
the use of research students, and 14 
books have been in constant circulation 
serving committees and individuals work- 
ing on the reconstruction of report cards, 
teachers’ conferences, and parents’ meet- 
ings. Of the 126 people receiving the 
sample books the largest number were 
city. and county superintendents of 
schools. Other groups served were ele- 
mentary school principals, general super- 
visors of instruction, faculty members of 
colleges and universities, and classroom 
teachers. Among all groups 35 States 
were represented 
The Office of Education will continue 
to lend sample books of report cards and 
will loan the stereopticon slides to those 
paying carrying charges. The Office 
would appreciate receiving notices from 
report-card committees regarding their 
problems and. achievements and to add 
to the sample books copies of cards more 
recently constructed 
Mary Dapney Davis 
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Nation-Wide 


Trends in State Legislation 





EGISLATION throughout the United 
States within the recent 5-year 
period reveals in unmistakable 

ianner at least three major and signifi- 
ant trends with respect to public 


lucation 


1) An extension of State administra- 
tive control over public schools. 

2) An assumption on the part of the 
State of increased responsibility 
for the support of a State-wide 
minimum school program. 

An extension of State control over 
expenditures for public-school pur- 


poses. 
[ mention these three major trends at 
he outset principally for the reason that 
other trends which may be mentioned 
are for the most part incidental to or in 
e with them. 
New educational exigencies followed 
fundamental legislative changes re- 
eal how vitally important the educa- 
tional prerogative of a State legislature 
really is. There is an increasing aware- 
ness of the legal theory that education 
among the American commonwealths is 
no way inherent in local governments 
except insofar as legislatures may choose 
to make it so. There is also a growing 
realization of the fact that a legislature 
having tried one plan or system of school 
administration is not precluded from 
trying another. In this connection one 
of the questions which students of educa- 
tion naturally and frequently ask is: To 
hat extent is professional (educational) 
thought reflected in current legislation? Or 
professional thought really manifest 
tself at all in legislative enactments? 


It is a generally accepted theory that 


ducational legislation should be guided 


the counsel and experience of qualified 
eaders in education. If this theory is 
correct then it follows that educational 
authorities have not only the privilege 
ut also a corresponding duty to give 
professional direction and influence to 
legislation which affects the course of 
publie education. 


Approaching the problem 


The paramount educational obligation 


ch has confronted legislatures in re- 
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Ward W. Keesecker, Specialist in School Legislation, 


Discusses Three Major Trends Affecting Public School 


Legislation Within 5-Year Period 


cent years has consisted in replenishing 
insufficient school funds. In dealing with 
this problem it is noteworthy that legis- 
latures have not confined their efforts 
merely to the enactment of laws to pro- 
vide additional school funds; they have 
also enacted a great body of legislation 
designed to promote economy and effi- 
ciency in the administration and expendi- 
ture of such funds. 


A state function 


We are now experiencing an important 
legislative development of the theory 
that education is a State function. Since 
the beginning of the depression we have 
witnessed a turning point in legislative 
policy with respect to the support of 
publie education. From the founding of 
statehood, in practically all States, both 
legal and educational theories have 
regarded education as a State function. 
But the idea that the State should 
assume a sizable or major amount of 
financial responsibility for public educa- 
tion has been of slow legislative develop- 
ment. Delaware seems to be the first 
State to have enacted legislation under 
which the State assumed the major 
responsibility for the financial support of 
public education. That was in 1922. 
From then on until 1931 only slight 
increases in State responsibility were 
made in a few other States. It was 
reserved for the economic, depression 
to give profound momentum and effect 
to this movement. 

Beginning in North Carolina in 1931 
and continuing until the present time, 
legislatures in from one-third to one-half 
of the States have manifested a willing- 
ness to have the State assume greater 
responsibility for the support of public 
education. Lawmakers and _— public 
officials came to the conclusion that State 
assumption of additional responsibility 
was the logical way to keep the school 
operating on a minimum State-wide 
program, and that it also provided a 


means of equalizing the burdenr of 
school support. 

Various activities of the State in 
attempting to deal with the numerous 
educational problems of recent years 
have resulted in the formation of new 
administrative organizations, or in the 
reorganization of existing agencies. As 
already indicated, there has been a 
strengthening of State instrumentalities 
of control over education. 

With respect to State administrative 
organization, legislation over many years 
has tended toward the abolition of ex- 
officio members on State boards of edu- 
cation.. This tendency is still evident. 
Happily, this trend is in line with the 
principle generally accepted by authori- 
ties and students of school administra- 
tion. An outstanding example of recent 
legal changes in this respect occurred in 
Kentucky. In 1934 the ex-officio State 
board of education of that State was 
abolished, and a new State board of edu- 
cAtion was created consisting of the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
and seven lay members appointed by the 
Governor. The new board was vested 
with power to put into effect a more 
unified State system of education than 
had been provided for previously. In 
1935 Utah abolished all ex-officio mem- 
bers from the State board of education, 
except the State superintendent, and 
established a State board consisting of 
the State superintendent and nine other 
persons, seven appointed by school board 
conventions and two appointed by the 
Governor. In 1935 the legislature of 
Rhode Island abolished its State board 
of education and provided for a director 
of education appointed by the Governor. 


Higher education 


Another method by which centraliza- 
tion of State control of education has 
been greatly augmented in recent years 


[Continued on page 59} 
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George Washington High School, San Fran- 
cisco, recently presented the radio script ‘‘Inter- 
view with Shakespeare’’ and the program was 
heard by students thoughout the city. See edi- 
torial, Opportunity for Teachers, on page 51. 

















Vocational Education Library 








N THE consolidation of the Voca- 
tional Edueation Library with the 
Office of Education Library—more 
than 20 times its size—those especially 
interested in the Vocational Library be- 
lieve that another helpful step in its 
progress has been attained and the future 
course W be charted with increasing 
stability 
The Vocational Library received a 
promising start about 1917 under the 


leadership of Isabel Towner who came to 
it from the Office of Education Library. 
Under Miss the 


Dewey system of was ap- 


Towner’s guidance 
classification 
plied, a the 
Section being selected and adapted to the 


mber out of Education 


peculiar needs of a collection expected to 


expand and require detailed classification 


in a special field of education; as Miss 
Towner devised it, the classification 
served successfully over a period of years. 

Subscriptions to such reference ma- 


terials as Agricultural Index, Cumulative 


Book Index, Industrial Arts Index, and 
Readers’ Guide were begun and carried 
on, thus mal taining complete sets even 
during the vears when flood tides of disas- 


ter threatened not only adequate financial 
support for the library but sometimes its 
very existence. The full sets of indexes 
together with the many other publications 
provided at that time, have proved to be 
valuable reference tools and have been a 


continuous source of aid and comfort to 
subsequent 
The imp 


beginning 


incoming librarians. 
tus of Miss Towner’s capable 
over for a few 


carried years 


after her resignation, when her successor 
resigned al 


the library 
related. to 


d the personnel remaining in 
with many of the books which 
rehabilitation, 


soldier were 


transferred to what is now the Veterans’ 


Administratio1 


The remains of the collection were 
moved to a small room where they were 
left in a disordered condition until par- 


tially rescued by an enterprising stenog- 
rapher who was getting a college degree 
and who 
This self- 
made librarian acquired the college de- 
gree, took a library 
course and a civil-service examination 
and accepted a better position which was 
offered he 


by attending night 


courses, 
became keeper of the books. 


promptly science 
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A Bit of the History and Purposes of This Interesting 


Library 
Charge, 
was left without a 


helmsman or rather helmswoman; again 
it was moved into even more cramped 


Again the library 


quarters; and again it was some months 
librarian was installed. 
order evolved from chaos; the 


before a trained 
Finally 
shelves were put into usable shape, and 
the work of inventorying the collection 
and correcting the catalog was entirely 
Again the librarian re- 
to be married and make her home 


completed. 
signed 
in Australia among her husband’s people. 

It was at this point in the library’s 
history that the present incumbent was 
placed in charge and for about 10 years 
has been struggling, with the assistance 
of many generous publishers, to main- 
tain service. 

The library is now in new quarters, 
with access to some 200,000 volumes, and 
with the willing cooperation of the library 
staff. 

However 
viewing the library in 


the mood when 


retrospect, emo- 


dolorous 


tions jump to a more-than-normal buoy- 
ancy when considering the service such 
a library can render. This library has 
always been distinctly a working library 
undertaking to the 
special group. 


meet needs of a 


Unique collection 


At no time in the brief history of this 
work has a mere collection of books been 
of paramount importance. This is largely 
due to the fact that the subject is com- 
paratively and there is no great 
volume of literature developed as a his- 
toric background, and further to the 
fact that the research has been in the 
nature of current problems of interest, a 
constant effort to solve for the future— 
in a period of quickly changing scientific 
backgrounds as well as ideals—rather 
than a delving into a past that in this 
case contains little of active value for 
the dynamic present. The research has 
dealt almost entirely with new problems 
and new programs, making demands on 


new 





Is Told by Helen Ellis Wheeler, Librarian in 
Office of Education 


the and not so much on the 
accumulated knowledge of the past. 

No special effort made to 
build up a collection for historical back- 
ground, not from lack of interest in this 
of the 
current work and the limitations neces- 
sarily placed on accomplishment by only 
hands 


tion is unique in one respect: It is prob- 


present 


has been 


phase, but because pressure of 


one mind and two The collec- 
ably the only complete collection of the 
material published by the National 
Society for the Promotion of Industrial 
Education 


Vocational 


now known as the American 


Association—to be found in 


any library. This collection includes 
bulletins, leaflets, and folders of all 
description, and is important because 


of the active part this organization 
played in the promotion of the Voca- 
tional Education Act resulting in Federal 
aid to the States for this type of work. 
For the years 1917-31 the collection on 
vocational guidance contains a large 
proportion of all the publications issued 

The scope of the subjects covered in 
the work is surprisingly extensive, being 
classified under five main divisions: Agri- 
cultural commercial educa- 
tion, home economics education, trade 
and industrial education, and vocational 
rehabilitation. Besides the subjects. of 
organization, administration, supervision, 
and methods of teaching, each division 
delves into the related scientific fields: 
Chemistry, physies, bacteriology, and 
biology. Applied psychology, tests and 
measurements, vocational guidance, and 
other subdivisions are of value alike to 
the vocational and. rehabilitation divi- 
sions. A glance at the shelves discloses 
intriguing titles which might also appeal 
to any layman: Your Carriage, Madam! 
(dealing with posture in relation to 
health), Furniture Boys Like to Build, 
Handy Man’s Handbook, Reshaping 
Agriculture, Practical Electricity, The 
Crippled and Disabled, How to Get a 
Job, Airplane Pilot’s Manual, Men at 
Work, Skin Deep (an aid to the selection 


education, 


















of safe cosmetics), Making Homes, Ma 
ners in Business, The Young Man ir 


Farming, The Rise of the Common Man, 
The Green Rising (historical survey of 


farmers’ efforts to improve their status 


Three types of service 


Albeit there is no vast collection making 
demands on time and thought, there have 
developed several important types of 
service to be rendered. Three features 
take this group of specialists out of the 
class for which usual library service is 
adequate: The need for the most. up-to- 
date material; the need for quick service; 
the need to have the library taken to the 
individual. 

The need for up-to-date material arises 
because the members of the staff are 
constantly conferring with and _ being 
consulted by State officials who them- 
selves have well-lined book shelves, hence 
the particular need for recent material in 
special and related subjects, even though 
the material has only a temporary value 
and no place in the permanent collection. 

The need for prompt service arises from 
the fact that the people served are largely 
travelers, here today, gone tomorrow, 
literally. It is by no means unusual to 
receive a call from one of the agents that 
he would like to have a certain book or 
magazine at once; he is scheduled to catch 
a train in 2 hours and has just that time 
before he leaves to devote to a book or 
periodical of vital importance in a forth- 
coming conference. Again a note may be 
received from someone in the field 
requesting a book from the Library of 
Congress, or any other available source, 
to be on his desk upon his arrival. He 
will have only 1 day in the office and needs 
at least a glance at the book. 


Time limited 


The need for the librarv to be taken to 
the workers arises from the fact that the 
time of the staff of specialists in the office 
is both limited and crowded and every 
effort must be made to bring them in 
touch with as much new material as 
possible—at their own desks. 

Service for the group has, of course, 
included the usual routine of library work 
Collecting and charging material for 
impending research problems and calling 
attention to new material which may be 
forthcoming as the study. progresses; 
compiling bibliographies as well as arrang- 
ing, checking, and correcting those com- 
piled by others; reference work, which 
sometimes means a vain search for what, 
apparently, should have been an easy 
answer; and the librarian’s ideal of 
prompt and efficient service to the entire 
staff. 
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F. F. A. News Bulletin 
National convention 


The Future Farmers of America pa- 
tional convention held each year at the 
time of the American Royal Live Stock 
Show at Kansas City is a series of im- 
portant meetings presided over by the 
national boy officers. The dates this 
year are October 19, 20, 21, 22. 

Included in the convention will be busi- 
ness sessions, committee work, reports, 
addresses and talks, election and raising 
of candidates to the degree of American 
Farmer, election of officers, a public- 
speaking contest, radio broadcasts, pa- 
rades, concerts, presentation of national 
awards and contest prizes, and various 
educational and entertaining features. 
Convention sessions are always open to 
the public. All vocational agricultural 
students, their friends, and other inter- 
ested persons are invited to attend. 

Special meetings of the National Board 
of Trustees, the National Advisory Coun- 
cil, and State F. F. A. Advisers will be 
held previous to and during the conven- 
tion period. 

Fr, F. A. headquarters will be located 
on the Mezzanine Floor of the Baltimore 
Hotel. All official delegates to the na- 
tional convention, national public-speak- 
ing contestants, State advisers, and those 
in charge of the delegations should register 
at headquarters in the hotel on October 
17 and 18. Admittance tickets. to va- 
rious events and other necessary conven- 
tion materials will be distributed at the 
time of registration. 


American farmer degree 


A candidate for the highest or Ameri- 
can Farmer Degree must be an active 
member of the F.F.A. This means 
enrollment in an all-day, day-unit, or 
part-time class in vocational agricu]ture. 
However, according to the constitution 
of the organization an F.F.A. member 
may retain his active membership for 
3 years after completing his systematic 
instruction in vocational agriculture and 
high school and so is therefore eligible, 
during this period, to be nominated by 


a State association for American Farmer 
honors, providing he meets active mem- 
bership requirements 


Star farmer awards 

The regular application and records of 
candidates for the degree of American 
Farmer in the F.F.A., forwarded by the 
States to the national office, will be used 
as the basis for selection. Eligibility in 
this event requires that the winners shall 
have the American Farmer Degree con- 
ferred upon them at the ninth national 
convention of F.F.A However, in 
order to be considered for the capital 
Star. Farmer awards a candidate. must 
net be over 21 years of age. The items 
in the Star Farmer score card correspond 
with the items in the regular American 
Farmer score card 

An important change has been made 
in' the awards offered through W. A. 
Cochel, editor of the Weekly Kansas City 
Star, to Future Farmers of America this 
year. In addition to the $500 award to 
the Siar Farmer of America, regional 
awards of $100 each will be made to the 
most outstanding American farmers in 
the other three regions of the country. 
The regional awards give additional in- 
centive to the members applying for the 
American Farmer Degree. 


Public-speaking contest 

Since the primary aim of the Future 
Farmers of America organization is to 
develop rural leadership, there is oppor- 
tunity for encouraging such development 
through providing for member participa- 
tion in agricultural public-speaking con- 
tests. The preliminary contests are of 
local, sectional, State, divisional, and 
regional character, culminating in the 
national contest held at the time of the 
national F.F.A. convention. Medals 
and cash prizes will. be awarded to the 
contestants by the national organization 
of Future Farmers of America 


State association awards 

In order to encourage improvement 
among State associations of Future 
Formers of America, awards are made 
annually to those States showing the most 
outstanding accomplishment on the basis 
of their annual reports submitted to the 
national office for the year ending June 
30. No special reports are required and 
presentations will be made during the 
ninth national convention. 

Last year the National Grange through 
L. J. Taber, master, offered cash awards 
in this event for the first time. This 
year due to the increased interest, the 
National Grange has doubled cash awards 
and added one more place. 


W. A. Ross 
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Guidance for Deaf and Hard of Hearing 





HE letter printed on this page is 
typical of many requests received 
by the Office of Education from 
boys and girls, men and women who face 
life with a serious hearing loss. It repre- 
sents a problem confronting not only in- 
dividuals but schools. What vocational 
opportunities are open to the profoundly 


deaf? To the hard-of-hearing? What 
types of training should the schools offer 
them for occupational service? How can 
each pupil be most intelligently guided into 
the field for which he is best fitted? 


Under the Civil Works Administration, 
funds were made available to the United 
States Office of Education with which to 
carry on a research project in this field. 
The problem was approached through a 
survey of occupational activities among 
the adult deaf and the hard-of-hearing. 
What is the actual employment status of 
the deaf and the hard-of-hearing? What 
types of occupational activity do they 


follow? What degree of occupational suc- 
cess do they achieve? What do their 
employers say about them? 

Three hundred and twenty-two field 
workers gave intensive service, in. the 
early part of the year 1934, in 44 different 
centers scattered among 27 States and in 
the District of Columbia. They secured 
data from 19,580 persons of employable 
age, two-thirds of whom were men and 
one-third women. Approximately one- 
half of the total number were, according 
to their own statements, profoundly deaf, 
and the other half hard of hearing in vari- 
ous degrees. For 7,583 of them, informa- 
tion was secured also from their employers. 


Employment status 


It was somewhat disconcerting to find 
at the outset that of all the persons inter- 
Viewed only 55.6 percent of those wish- 
ing to be employed were actually holding 
jobs. Yet when one considers that the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics 
assigned an average index of 69.0 to the 
general employment situation for 1933 as 
compared with 104.8 for 1929, the pieture 
presented by the deaf and the hard-of- 
hearing is not quite so. discouraging. 


When unemployment has exacted such a 
heavy toll among all workers, the situa- 
tion is bound to be reflected among the 
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Elise H. Martens, Senior Specialist in the Education of 


Exceptional Children, Reports on Recent Research in 


the Above Field and Urges Guidance Programs 


members of any one group and, unfortun- 
ately, handicapped groups are among the 
first to suffer 

Men who rate themselves as able to 
‘understand loud speech with” or ‘‘with- 
out earphone’’ appear in comparison with 





OFFICE OF EDUCATION, 

DEPARTMENT OF INTERIOR, 

Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sirs: 

I am handicapped by being 
hard of hearing, having only 
about 50 percent normal hearing. 
However, I am able to do some 
lip reading. I am 19 years old, 
have completed a general course 
in high school and am planning to 
enter junior college in the fall. 
My high-school grades have al- 
ways been above average. 

I had thought of entering 
some trade. I liked my mechani- 
al drawing courses and thought 
I might make some use of them. 

Can you make any suggestions 
about the kind of employment I 
might be preparing myself for? 
I would appreciate a letter in 
reply. 

“Yours truly 


Juty 30, 1936. 











the profoundly deaf to be at a disadvan- 
tage in securing and holding employment. 
Perhaps with some the phrase ‘“‘can un- 
derstand loud speech without earphone”’ 
expresses wishful thinking instead of fact. 
Sensitive and hoping to conceal their 
handicap, the adjustment of these per- 
sons becomes difficu't in a situation in 
which it is necessary to take directions 
quickly, Those who frankly admit their 
hearing loss and who use whatever means 
are available to compensate for it seem 


much more likely to keep their places in 
the occupational world 

One of the most significant relation- 
ships brought out in the study is that 
existing between the employment status 
and school attainment. As indicated by 
the chart on the next page, the trend for 
both sexes is unmistakably upward in 
percentage of employment as educa- 
tional preparation increases. In periods 
of depression persons of high educational 
qualifications often accept positions which 
at other times go to individuals with less 
academic training, and therefore the less 
educated are pushed down the line and 
eventually out of employment altogether. 
No doubt this has some bearing upon the 
low percentage of employment among 
those who “never attended school.” 
Moreover, fundamental to education is 
the ability to profit by education, and, 
it is assumed, also the accompanying 
ability to get and to hold a job. These 
items contribute to the fact that deaf and 
hard-of-hearing persons who have 
attended high school or college seem to 
have been much more successful in 
maintaining their status of employment 
than have those of only elementary 
education or less. 


Types of Occupation 


The ability of the deaf and the hard of 
hearing to make adjustment to a variety 
of employment situations is demon- 
strated by the fact that more than 250 
general occupational activities were re- 
ported in the survey. Within these 
general groups is a much larger number 
of specific jobs. For purposes of analy- 
, they were grouped into 10 occupa- 
tional classes, based upon the classifica- 
tion used by the United States Bureau 
of the Census. These classes, listed in 
descending order of frequency of oceur- 
rence in the survey, are as follows: (1) 
Machine operation and general labor; (2) 
manufacturing and mechanical trades; 
3) clerical occupations; (4) domestic and 


sis 
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personal service; (5) professional anc 
semiprofessional service; (6) trade; (7 
agriculture, fishing inting; (8) mana 
gerial positions; (9) transportation and 
communication; (10 


public serv ice 


Degree of hearing loss 


Degree of hearing loss may be expected 
to have considerable influence upon the 
types and range of occupations in whicl 
successfully engagt For 


& person can 


example, whereas 45.6 percent of the me 
who were profoundly deaf were engaged 
as factory operatives or unskilled labor 
those who could 


ers, only 25.6 percent of 


hear loud speech without a 


aid were so employed... On the other 
hand, while trade activities were found 
among approximately 15 percent of the 


men who could hear either with or with- 


out.a hearing aid, they accounted for only 


2.4 percent of those who could not under- 
stand speech at all 

Similar significar t differences occur 
among the wome! In fact, the ‘‘opera 
tives and laborers’’ group mounts from 


women who can hear 
50.7 


those who are profoundly 


14.8 
without 


percent for 
earphone to percent for 
deaf These 
and other differences indicate that as 
hearing loss increases, occupational activi 
being col 


ties: become restricted, 


centrated among those 


more 
in which-extensive 
communication with others is not al 


essential factor 
Training vs. occupation 


Do the boys and girls trained in schools 
for the deaf follow the 
which they were trained? 
their answers, a. large 
them do not. Ninety percent of. the 
employed men who had had occupational 


occupations for 
According to 


own number of 


training in a school for the deaf had been 
prepared for one of the mechanical trades, 
but 30.9 
actually engaged in 
Only 4.2 percent had been trained to be 


only percent of them were 


such occupations 


operatives or laborers; yet more than 45 


percent reported that they were so 
employed. The men reported 8s .com- 
positors were about one-third as many 
as the number trained for the work 


There were actually employed approxi 


mately one-tenth as many carpenters, 
three-eighths as many bakers, one-seventh 


as many cabinet makers, and one-fourth 


as many tailors and cobblers as there 
were persons trained for these specific 
occupations. For women,. the lack of 
balance between training received and 


occupation followed was equally great 
What do employers say? 


In a department store employing 3,000 
workers, 100 are deaf or hard of hearing, 
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primarily engaged ir comptometry, typ 


ing, and bookkeeping Their employe 
commends them for their service and calls 
attention to the fact that they are not 
distracted by the them 
4 pay-roll clerk in another establishment 


noise about 


was described as 
not 


yunty 


“‘an excellent lipreader 
Some here do 
ng.’ 4 CC 


i€al Man as 


know he has no hear 


recorder reported a 
“one of the very best copy 
ists—an expert.” 
hese are only a few examples of the 
comments made | 


deaf and hard-of 


favorable 


\ elm 

vers regarding their 
earing workers. Some emphasize thx 
deaf, but 
thers hold that “their sense of vibratio: 


machinery for the 


hazards of 


1 of sight are so keenly developed that 


hey recognize hazards and are seldom 














Sehoo! sttainsent | 





Relationship between school attain- 
ment and employment status. 
advan- 


injured.’”” Many that the 


tages of hearing aids, of lipreading, and 


urge 


of practice in speech be 
the utmost. 

In general, employers point predomi- 
nantly to jobs of semiskilled or unskilled 
nature as most suited to a person who has 
profound hearing impairment. As 
routine 


capitalized to 


one 
employer expressed it, ‘“‘any 
position”’ in which the same operation is 
performed over and over again and in 
which there is little need for communica- 
tion seems to offer the greatest possibili- 
Another that the deaf 
work best when given something to do at 
which they can work alone. ‘‘The deaf 
do not fit into groups’, it was claimed. 


ties indicated 


“They are too frequently sensitive and 
Still others pointed to 
the prohibitive amount of time needed 


uncooperative.” 
in making adequate explanations. 


Need of individual guidance 


Such statements as these, however, 


are not to be interpreted as ruling out 


training or ol 


possibilities of advanced 


advanced employment for those deaf 
persons who are able to take it The fact 
that among them 7 percent of the men 


and almost 13 pereent of the women 


employed at the time of the survey were 
engaged in. professional or 


licate 


S¢ miprofes- 
sional pursuits would in otherwise 
Individual differences among deaf pupils 
the 


interests 


are just as significant as 


among 


hearing. Their abilities and 


need to be studied scic ntifically in order 


that the guidance given to each one may 


lead to the best possibk selection of voca- 


tional activities. There can be no proper 


guidance without knowledge of physical 


fitness, mental capacity mechanical 


skiJl, and personal characteristics. Cu- 


mulative data on these items for each 
pupil are no less necessary in a school for 
the deaf than in a school for the hearing. 
Only on the 
built a 


toward the 


basis of such information 
guidance 
the 


greatest potentialities of every student. 


can. be program of 


directed realization of 

With the hard-of-hearing the situation 
varies in certain details as the degree of 
hearing varies. Avenues of occupational 
activity widen and multiply as hearing 
acuity approaches normal, especially for 
those who frankly recognize their handi- 
possible means to 


the 


cap and employ all 


overcome it through use of hearing 
and preservation 
They 


ever, need the individual guidance that 


aids, skill in lipreading, 


of the purity of speech. too, how- 


every young person should have in ex- 


ploring abilities, interests, and available 
opportunities, preliminary to making a 


final occupational choice 


Would that every school: responsible 
for the education of the deaf and 
the hard-of-hearing—day school and resi- 
dential school—might install a_ well- 
organized personnel or guidance program, 
which would include among its objec- 


tives the analysis, on the one hand, of 
individual 
the other hand, of local opportunities for 
occupational service. Both 
considered in the development of 
able program of 
great tasks facing us in the education of 
all types of exceptional children is that 
of finding the occupations in which they 


needs and abilities, and, on 


need to be 
a suit- 


training. Among the 


can serve happily and in which a handi- 


cap may be transformed into an asset. 
It is hoped that in the years immedi- 
ately ahead, working conferences may be 
actively engaged in making further stud- 
ies of this problem for the deaf and the 
hard-of-hearing. 


NotTe.—A full report on the project described by 
Dr. Martens in this article is 
Bulletin 1936, No. 3, The Deaf and the 
Hearing in the Occupational World, U.S 
Education.— Editor 


being published as 
Hard-of- 


Office o 
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Higher Education Trends 





HE BIENNIAL SURVEY | of 
igher edueation for 1933-34, 
compiled by the Office of Educa- 


tion, contains a historical summary of 
mp " items for the period 1900 to 
1934, and presents detailed statistics con- 
cerning faculty and student personnel, 
degrees, receipts and expenditures, and 
propert of all institutions of higher 
learning In order to indicate the effects 
of the economic depression on higher 
education, the statistics of 1933-34 are 
compared with those of 1931-32, and in 
some stances with those of 1929-30. 


[The trend in college enrollments from 
1900 to 1934 is revealed by the fact that 
1900 there were 313 students 
for each 100,000 of population, in 1934 


there were 833, or 2 times as many 


whereas 


In 1900 the total enrollment in higher 


education, including all resident students 
above high-school grade, was 237,592, 
or 313 students for each 100,000 of the 
populatio1 By 1932 the total enroll 


ment had increased to 1,154,117, or 923 
students for each 100,000 of population. 
\{ sharp reduction in these figures took 


place in 1934, when the total enrollment 
dropped to 1,055,360, a decrease of 8.56 
percent, or 833 students for each 100,000 
of population The increase in 1934 
over the number of students enrolled in 


1900 was 817,768, or 344.2 pereent. The 
number of students per 100,000 of popu- 
lation therefore increased in 34 years 520, 
or 166.1 percent 


i 


Teacher-training enrollments 


Che collegiate enrollments in teachers 
colleges and normal schools did not keep 
pace with the increase in other divisions 
of higher education. _ Students of college 


grade attending teachers colleges and 
normal schools in 1900 numbered 91 for 
each 100,000 of population. There was 
a gradual increase in this proportion until 
1932, when 132 such students to each 
100,000 of population were enrolled. In 
the next biennium, 1932-34, the propor- 


tion dropped to 108. The total increase 
in the enrollment of students of college 
grade teachers colleges and normal 
schools in the 34 years was 96 percent, in 


contrast with 166.1 percent increase for 
ail students of college grade. In the 2 
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Ella B. Ratcliffe, Chief Educational Assistant, Division 


of Higher Education, Presents Some Findings from 


the Statistics of Higher Education Now in Press 


years, 1931-32 to 1933-34, the enrollment 
in degree-granting teacher-training insti- 
tutions declined 15 percent, in the regular 
session, and 35 percent in the summer 
session. In the non-degree-granting in- 
stitutions the regular enrollment declined 


30 percent; in the summer session it 


declined 49 percent. 

A factor which operated to increase 
attendance at teacher-training institu- 
tions from 1900 to 1932 was the growing 
tendency to eliminate the practice of 
certifying teachers on the basis of an 
examination without reference to attend- 
ance at teacher-training — institutions. 
Whereas in 1900 all the States held regu- 
lar examinations for teachers applying 
for certification whether or not they had 
attended teacher-training institutions, at 
present only 23 States hold examinations 
to which applicants who have not 
attended teacher-training institutions 
may be admitted. All the States now 
provide for the certification of teachers 
without examination on. the basis of 
their records in teacher-training institu- 
tions. Two factors are tending to de- 
crease enrollments in teacher-training 
institutions at the present time. First, 
the median tenure of teachers of all 
types is estimated to be 9 years, whereas 
the average tenure in 1900 was esti- 
mated to be 4 years, so that the number 
of recruits each year is much less than 
formerly needed. Secondly, the increase 
in the number of elementary school 
teachers is now less than that of high- 
school teachers, and many high-school 
teachers receive their training in liberal 
arts colleges and universities. 


Ratio more than doubled 


Although the increase in college en- 
rollments has been marked, the percent- 
age of high-school graduates entering col- 
lege since 1900 has decreased. The fol- 
lowing figures show the steady rate at 
which this percentage has declined. In 
1900 the ratio was 1 college student to 


2.2 secondary school students; in 1910 it 
was 1 to 3.3; in 1920, 1 to 4.2; in 1930, 
1 to 4.4; and in 1934 it was 1 to 5.8. The 
ratio of secondary school students to 
college students, therefore, more than 
doubled in the 34 years. 


The junior college 


The risé of the junior college has been 
an important factor in the increase of 
college students No statistics on the 
junior college were collected by the Office 
of Education until 1918. In that year 
but 46 institutions, with a total enroll- 
ment of 4,504, reported. The reports 
since that year show a steady increase in 
the number of these institutions up to 
1931-32, when the number was 342, and 
the enrollment 85,063. The year 1933-34, 
however, showed a decrease of 20 in the 
number of junior colleges, and of 6,583. in 
the enrollments of these institutions. In 
1918, fourteen of the junior colleges 
reporting were publicly controlled, while 
32 were privately controlled. The great- 
est growth in the junior-college movement 
has taken place in the period 1918 to 1934 
in the publicly controlled junior college. 
The figures for the later year show 152 
publicly controlled junior colleges and 170 
privately controlled. 


Student enrollment 


The biennial survey of the Office of 
Education for 1933-34 affords the first 
opportunity to ascertain with definite- 
ness the effect of the economic depression 
on the institutions of higher education. 


During the 30 years of the century 
preceding the onset of the late depression, 
college enrollments, as has been shown, 
took enormous strides, increasing nearly 
350 percent. In 1931-32, they reached 
a maximum of 1,154,117. Two years 
later, in 1933-34, they had dropped to 
1,055,360, a decrease of 98,757, or 8.56 
percent 
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Not all divisions of higher education 
suffered enrollment. in 
proportion. 
and normal schools, the 
percent—6 percent in the 
trolled institutions and 8 percent in the 


loss of equal 
Excluding teachers colleges 
decrease was 7 
publicly con- 
privately controlled. In the arts and 
sciences colleges alone 
trolled institutions the 
creased 1 percent, but in privately con- 
trolled institutions it declined 5 percent 


in publicly 


con- 


enrollment in- 


In the undergraduate professional schools 
the enrollment dropped 
publicly institutions, and 8 
percent in the privately controlled. In 
the graduate 
much larger decreases 
here the publicly controlled institutions 
suffered more than the 
trolled. In the 
stitutions the decreas« 
and science enrollment 


3 percent in the 
controlled 
and departments 


schools 
took . place, and 
privately con 
publicly controlled ° in 
in graduate arts 
was 11 percent; 
in the privately controlled institutions it 
was 8 percent. In graduate professional 
schools and departments, in publicly con- 


trolled institutions the enrollment 
dropped 20 percent; in privately con- 
trolled it dropped only 2 percent. In 


the summer sessions of degree-granting 
colleges and universities the enrollment 
In. the 


institutions, 


decreased 21 degree- 
granting teacher-training 
in the regular session, the 


creased 15. percent; in the summer ses- 


percent 
enrollment de- 


sion, 35 percent. In non-degree-granting 
teacher-training institutions, 


declined 30 per- 


in the regu- 
lar session, enrollment 
cent; in the summer session 49 percent 

The States in student 
ment suffered most during the biennium 
were Michigan and South Dakota, each 
having a 21 
other States having a high rate of decrease 
were West Virginia, 20 percent; Missouri, 
19 percent; Oregon, 16 percent; and the 
District of Columbia, Pennsylvania, and 
Wyoming, 15 percent. The 
of decrease in one State, Delaware, ran 
as low as 0.4 percent, while in 10 States 
there were State, 
Rhode Island, percent 
increase, although this was probably due 
in large part to the fact that a college of 
considerable size reported in 1934 which 
did not report in 1932. In Utah there 
was an percent, 
Louisiana of 9 percent, the latter figure 
also being affected by the 
enroliment figures for an institution re- 
porting :n 1934 but not in 1932 

An interesting fact 
statistics is the 
women attending higher educational in- 


which enroll 


percent decrease. Some 


percentage 


increases In one 


there was a 21 


increase of 11 and in 


addition ot 


revealed. by the 


increasing number of 


stitutions. The ratio of men to women 
enrolled in all institutions of higher 
education combined is now. approxi- 


mately 3 to 2. In collegiate depart 
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colleges, and 
professional about 
6. In some States, notably Kentucky, 
North Dakota, Oklahoma, 
and Tennessee, the enrollment of women 
students actually that of 
This is due, at least partially, to the fact 
that more men leave the State to obtain 


ments of universities, 


schools it is 7 to 
Mississippi, 


exceeds men 


their college education In New Eng- 
land, which draws more men than women 
students from other sections of the 
country, men compose most largely the 


college population, while in the Southern 
States the proportion of women to men 
Not 


women increasingly attending 


exceeds that of any other region. 
only are 
indergraduate colleges, but they are en- 
tering graduate and professional schools 
and departments in considerable numbers. 
The 1933-34 that 


approximately 5 women to 9 men are 


statistics for show 
enrolled in graduate schools and depart- 


ments, while 1 woman to 3 men are 
enrolled in professional schools. 

Another interesting fact revealed by 
the statistics for 1931-32 and 1933-34 is 
the proportion of decrease in the enrol]- 
ment of freshmen. This 


26,884, or 


decrease is 
7.98 
higher educa- 


estimated as percent, 


whereas the decrease in 
tion in general was 8.56 percent. 
All of the 


above relate to resident college students, 
the statistics of the Office of 


enrollment figures given 


although 


Education show students enrolled. in 


correspondence, extension and _ short 


courses, as well as _ secondary school 


pupils, elementary school pupils, and 


pupils in training schools attached to 
colleges and normal schools. They show 
that 300,000 


the summer session of 


also more than students 
were enrolled in 
1933. 


Faculties 


Reductions in the faculties of higher 
educational institutions during the bien- 
nium 1932-34 were slight in comparison 
with the decrease in enrollments for that 
period, being only 1.4 percent for the 
resident instructional staff above second- 
This staff numbered 88,172, 
1933-34 it 
1,258. Two thousand 
additional 


ary grade. 
in 1931-32; in 


86,914, a 


numbered 
loss of 
two hundred and fifty-one 
instructors were employed in secondary 
work and 1,680 were dividing their time 
college work. 
In collegiate departments alone the 


reduction in staff was but 0.6 of 1 percent; 


between secondary and 


in teachers colleges and normal schools 
it was 8 percent (for the regular session), 


and in preparatory departments it was 
12 percent 


Degrees 


Che number of degrees awarded in 


1933-34 showed a decrease from 1931—32 





of 1.4 in baccalaureate and first profes- 
sional degrees; of 5.6 percent in master’s 
degrees; and of 2.9 doctor’s 
degrees. More than 136,000 first degrees 
were conferred, more than 18,000 master’s 
and 2,815 doctor’s. In 1,280 
honorary 


percent in 


addition, 
conferred, an 
conferred in 


degrees were 
increase over the number 


1931-32 of 9.7 percent 
Finances 


The effect of the economic depression 
on the finances of higher educational in- 
1932-34, 
is revealed by the marked reduction of 14 


stitutions during the biennium 


percent in educational and general re- 
ceipts; of 12.1 percent in educational and 
general expenditures; and of 70 percent 


in capital outlay. These reductions are 
partially due to a decrease of 1.7 percent 
in the number of institutions reporting 
receipts and of 2.2 percent in the number 


reporting expenditures 
Receipts 


In 1933-34 the total receipts for edu- 
cational and general purposes amounted 
to $388,725,397, a decrease of $63,271,436, 
or 14 percent, from the corresponding re- 
ceipts for 1931-32, distributed as follows: 
Student fees, 8.2 percent; income from 
endowment, 8.8 percent; receipts from 
public sources (Federal, State, and local 
governments), 21.3 percent; private gifts 
and grants, 8.3 percent; sales and serv- 
ices of educational departments, 16.2 per- 
cent; and other sources, 20.7 percent. 


Expenditures 


Educational and general expenditures 
for 1,327 institutions reporting in 1933 
34 totaled $369,661,077 
$50,971,476 less 
1931-32. The decrease in expenditures 
for administration control 
amounted to 8.6 percent; for resident in- 
struction (colleges, schools, and depart- 
ments), 12.6 related activities 
33.5 percent, total 14.4 percent; for or- 
ganized research 22.4 percent; for exten- 


an amount 


than that reported in 


and general 


percent, 


sion 16.8 percent 

In 1933-34 the receipts from athletics 
were reported as $10,881,111, while ex- 
penditures were $11,338,337; in 1931-32 
the receipts were $15,050,335, and ex- 
penditures. $15,266,162. The total re- 
ceipts, in 1933-34, for all other auxiliary 
enterprises and activities, including resi- 


dence and dining halls, student health 
service, college book stores and printing 
offices, student unions, dramatic clubs, 


Young Men’s Christian | Associations, 
Young Women’s Christian Associations, 


[Concluded on page 56] 
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Organizing for Education 





ganization of 
each of the 


essential to 


educa- 
tion in 

camps is 
the suecess of the pro- 
gram. Since partici- 
pation in CCC educa- 
tion is on a voluntary 
the 


must be appealing and 


basis, 


program 





beneni enrollees 

The constant growth in the percentage 
of enrollees taking part in camp instruc- 
tion indicates the extent to which efforts 
are under way to organize and perfect the 
progral Percentage of participation 
during past 2 years has increased as 
follows: September 1934, 35 percent; 
September 1935, 54 percent; June 1936, 
74 perc 

The first step used in organizing the 
camp program is that of contacting the 
enrollees upon their arrival in camp to 


determine their educational background, 


experience, abilities, aptitudes, and occu- 
‘his initial step is an 
all-important one. If the 
training is to be shaped around individ- 


pational choice 
course of 
ual needs and interests, then a thorough 
study of each enrollee’s case is necessary. 

Oftentimes, advisers give mental and 
achievement tests to 
needs 


with 


ascertain the 


enrolles Through a_ personal 


conference each man, however, 


many advisers are able to help the individ- 
ual plan a suitable course. Such. con- 
ferences may be held with enrollees 
individually or in small groups. In 
these sessions, the adviser attempts to 
acquaint his men with information on 


occupational opportunities and with the 
facilities of the camp for providing ade- 
quate training 


Committee on education 


After 


men, th 


determining the needs of his 


adviser seeks next to build up 
the necessary To do this, the 
adviser needs the help of every officer 
and techr There 
many 
There. must be pro- 
blackboards, 


program. 


cal worker in the camp. 
demand for 


phases of 


is & instructors in 
earning 
vided classrooms. shop 
equipment 


other tl 


writing materials, and many 
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Howard W. Oxley, Director of CCC Camp Education, 


Emphasizes Need for Appealing and Beneficial Program 


for Enrollees 


To meet such a situation, it has been 
found worth while to organize a 
committee on education within the camp. 


most 


This committee is composed of the com- 
pany commander, the work 
tendent, the 
educational adviser 


superin- 
physician, and the 
Oftentimes an out- 


camp 


standing enrollee has been added in order 
to furnish the group with that viewpoint. 

The Second Corps Area, with head- 
quarters in New York City, recently con- 
ducted a survey among 105 camps of the 


r > 
oN 
x . 


Enrollee learning to sketch. 





corps to learn what advisers thought 
were the proper activities of the com- 
mittee on education. The following 
points comprise the chief activities men- 
tioned for the committee: 


1. Formulates program of in- 
struction, recreation, and job train- 
ing. 

2. Discusses practical methods for im- 
proving camp educational program. 

3. Suggests new methods of teaching. 


camp 


interest of enrollees in 


educational program. 


4. Promotes 


5. Correlates educational and 


tional program. 


recrea- 


6. Acts as a clearing house for all prob- 
lems of morale. 


~J 


Secures educational materials, equip- 
ment, classrooms, and teaching per- 
sonnel. 


8. Arranges schedules and sponsors 
activities 

9. Contacts speakers and lecturers in 
surrounding communities, 

10. Assists in 
work. 

11. Reviews opportunities for job train- 
ing in the camp. 

education have 

organized widely in the camps of all corps 

areas. The Ninth Corps, comprising the 

Pacific Coast States, issued an order a 

few months ago establishing a committee 

on education in each camp of that corps. 

Joel Nystrom, Corps Area Adviser of 

New England, reports that, although no 

orders have been issued in his Corps Area 


guidance and counseling 


Committees on been 


for an education committee in each camp, 
his office stressed the 
importance of such an organization and 


has continually 


that three-fourths of his camps have 
established committees. In addition, 
Harold L.- Dunn, the Second Corps 


Adviser, indicates that his corps area has 
an education committee in three-fourths 
of its camps 


Camp instruction 


Having mobilized the resources of the 
camp for educational purposes, the sub- 
sequent step is that of organizing classes 
and job training on a sound and interest- 
ing. basis. Advisers are learning that 
courses should be outlined on a 3-month 
basis, to correspond with the enrollment 
periods of the camp. 

This believes that all camp 
courses should be outlined in advance. 
The lesson topics should be blocked out 
by the committee on education, and plans 
made for preparing the proper lesson 
weeks in advance. If 
the subject cannot be completed in 3 
months, then an advanced or continua- 
tion course of an additional 3 months 
may be planned. A small certificate 
should be awarded enrollees who have 
satisfactorily completed each unit of 
study 


office 


divisions several 
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Advisers increasingly learning 


the value of organizing camp instruction 


are 
so that academic and vocational courses 
with each other and 
They 
instruction 


and job training tie in 
bear the proper relationship 
know the of 
materials ave a 
challenging appeal to the 


also 
importance 
and 


which hg direct 


enrolles 
Training conferences 


In order to insure more effective teach 
ing in every camp course, the Adviser 


has developed special training for in 
structors, foremen, and enrollee leaders 
All of these men are connected with 


teaching or leadership work in the com 
pany, and it is important that they see 
clearly the part they are to have in th 
local program and how to carry it on 

Adviser Nystrom of New 
the 


Corps Area 
England 
trainirg conferences as 


these 
‘In the 
main, adviser-teacher get-togethers take 


describes work § of 


follows 
place once a week. The adviser having 
started the ball 
remarks, by way of confirming the gen 
CCC educational 


objectives, the floor is thrown open for a 


rolling with a few apt 


eral comprehension of 


common pooling of experiences. Teacher 
after teacher takes advantage of the 
opportunity, at this point, to get particu 
lar problems of his thrashed out. A free 


give and take of critical comment ensues 
And, finally, 


tion of a hitherto vexatious snag has been 


an at least tentative solu 


worked out, another step has been taken 


in the direction of an adequate CCC 
pedagogy, and the meeting goes on to 
other considerations.” 

In these training conferences, instruc 


tors must also be shown how to keep the 
of the 


Daily records and merit. rating systems 


proper records enrollee’s work 


are now serving in many camps to stimu- 


late initiative and persistence Camp 
members like to see the course of their 
development The construction of a 
bulletin board, bearing the names of 


enrollees, together with their educational 


and recreational activities, has served 
in numerous places as an effectual stimu 
lus to educational work 

In training the camp teacher or leader, 
it is essential to point out to him the 
many ways in which he may reach his 


student more effectively and rouse his 
interest in the program which he needs 
Thus, through properly organizing and 
planning for education in the camp; we 
are seeking to do our job by the enrollee 
in a We to 


miss no opportunity to make the youth’s 


more thorough way wish 
stay in camp a real educational experience 
To this end to 


every 


to him. we con- 


tinue 
effort. 


expect 


mobilizing resource and 
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Electrifying Education 





KDUCATIONAL BROADCASTING will be 
the subject of a national conference in 
Washington, D. C., on December 10, 11. 
and 12, 1936, which will be sponsored by 


18 national organizations in cooperation 
the United States Office of 
the 


Commission. 


with Educa- 


Federal Communications 


This conference will serve 


tion. and 
as a clearing house for information on the 
latest technical and professional develop- 
ments in the educational use of radio. 

The 
as schools of the air, radio music, speech, 


program will include such topics 


and drama, religious broadcasts, forums 


on the air, organization of listening 
groups, radio workshops, broadcasting 


to of 


colleges and universities, use of radio by 


schools,. use radio programs by 


radio 
of 
educational broadcasting in other coun- 


libraries and museums, programs 


for children, problems research © in 


tries, audience attitudes, organizing the 
community on behalf of a radio station, 
and others 

All organizations interested in radio as 
a social force, nationally or regionally, are 
invited to participate. The broadcasting 
will 
ment officials and prominent educators 


industry be represented. Govern- 


from. America and foreign countries will 
take part 

The 
ference 


Place 


of 
744 


the 
Jackson 


executive secretary con- 


Marsh, 
Washington, D. C 


is C. S 


WHO in 
broadcasting will regret to 
the work of the Radio Insti- 
Audible Arts dis- 
During the past 2 


TEACHERS ARE INTERESTED 
educational 
that 

of the 


continued 


learn 


tute has been 
years it 
has done a splendid service to education 
booklets, 


programs, and radio scripts. 


by radio. through its select 


Tue 1936 Eprition of the Film Daily 
Production Guide and Director’s Annual 
is off the press and may be purchased 
from the Film Daily Publishing Co.,. 1650 


Broadway, New York. 


4 New PuB.LicaTIoNn on the classroom 
utilization of instructional motion pic- 
tures, by M. R. Brunstetter, of the re- 


search staff of Erpi Pictures, Inc., will be 
published this fall by the University of 


Chicago Press It will recount the ex- 


* 


periences of teachers in the use of the 
educational sound motion picture. The 
need for such a book on techniques of use 
of motion pictures the classroom has 
been strongly felt for a number of vears. 


E VALI 


tional motion pictures for classroom use 


A PROJECT IN THI ATION of instruc- 


was undertaken this past summer by 
teachers of Montgomery County, Md., 
under the direction of Henry Breckbill, 
associate professor of education, of the 
University of Maryland \ large num- 


ber of films were viewed by teacher com- 


mittees in the fields of geography, natural 


science, social studies, agriculture, Eng- 


lish and French, and by a eommittee pre- 


paring a correlated course in music, 


poetry, and art Chese films were evalu 


ated in relation to bject matter areas, 


grade levels, instructional value and tech- 


nical excellence On the basis of the 
evaluations made by these committees a 
film library will be purchased for the 
Montgomery County schools by Edwin 
W. Broome, county superintendent. The 


project undertaken by the Montgomery 


County teachers is of value in the devel- 
opment of.a procedure for teacher evalua 


tion of instructional materials 


A Wipe Variety of radio clubs exist in 


American high schools at the present 
time. Many of them are technical in 
nature and deal with such subjects as 


the building of transmitting and receiv- 
ing equipment, set repair and the wireless 
code. Teachers interested in information 
for the use of technical radio clubs may 
obtain information on the subject from 
the American Radio Relay League, West 
Hartford, Within the 


years there has been a notable increase in 


Conn. past few 


the number of broadcasting and listening 
These clubs 


clubs in secondary schools. 


carry on such activities as script writing, 
radio speaking, actual broadcasting, com- 
radio stars, visits to 


munication with 


radio studios, group listening, and many 
others. Teachers sponsoring clubs along 
of 


touch with the 


invited to get in 


Educa- 


these lines are 
Federal Office of 


a national clearing 


any 


tion which serves as 


} 


house for the exchange of information on 


the subject. 


Cure M. Koon 
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New Government Aids 
For Teachers 





PA 
CErARR 





*% Order free publications and other 
free aids listed from agencies issuing 
them. Request only cost publications 
from the Superinte ndent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C., enclosing 
remittance (check or mone y order) at 


time ot orde ring 


Publications 


Recrea i Demonstration Projects. 
zi -p is National Park Service 
Free 
The N Park Service, of the Department of the 
Interior Resettlement Administration, and the 
Cis n ¢ ervation Corps (see official seals repro 
luced or page ire cooperating in a series of 
ecreatior lemonstration projects providing for 
rganize ping areas of considerable size to be 
ted ere they will be of greatest use to the masses 
i irge t nd industrial areas. Cabins, lakes, 
picnic are i miles of forest trails located within a 
f istance of 30,000,000 people are 
he ble 
Back the Buffalo Seal 112 p., illus 
Department of the Interior 20 cents. 
An ace f the history and activities of the Depart 
ment.-of t Interior, the National Resources Commit 
tee, and the Federal Administration of Publie Works 
A forewor Secretary of the Interior, Harold L 
Icke 
Atmosph« Pollution of American Cities 
for the Years 1931 to 1933. 75 p., 
charts Public Health Service Bulletin 
No »4 10 cents 
Plants f Yellowstone National Park. 
160 p is National Park Service.) 
25 ce 
W f ite one of the chief attractions for 
park and there has been a 
tant de 1 for an illustrated book such as this 
one t entifying the various kinds 
Histor County Health Organizations 
in the ted States, 1908-33. 469 p., 
charts Public Health Service Bulletin 
No 2992 50 cents 
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Contents: I. Public health programs which led to the 
county health movement. II. County health organ 
izations. III. Reeord of development and opera- 
tion of county health organizations by States and 


counties 


The Cooking Quality, Palatability, and 
Carbohydrate Composition of Potatoes 
as Influenced by Storage Temperature 
20 p. (Department of Agriculture, Tech- 


nical Bulletin No. 507 5 cents. 


Turkey Raising. 44 p., illus. (Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Farmers’ Bulletin 
No. 1409. 


5 cents. 


Prepared especially for those interested in turkey rais- 
ing on modern methods of management Most of the 
recommendations are adaptable to both small and 


large-seale production 


Progress Report with Statements of 
Coordinating Committees—National Re- 
sources Committee. 61 p., maps, charts. 
(Department of the Interior, National 


Resources Committee.) 25 cents. 


Quarterly Report of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation to the Congress 
covering the corporation’s operations for 
the periods January 1 to March 31, 1936, 
inclusive, and February 2, 1932, to March 
31, 1936, inclusive. 98 p. (Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation.) 10 cents. 


Principles of Planning Small Houses 
36 p., illus. (Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration, Technical Bulletin No. 4.) Free. 
Suggestions on the production of dwellings which w il] 
be suitable and within a rental or purchase range 
appropriate to the majority of the families in this 
country 


Some Features of Tuberculosis Mortality 
Distribution in the United States. 39 p. 
(Public Health Service Bulletin No. 225.) 
5 cents. 

Studies of Family Living in the United 
States and Other Countries: An Analysis 
of Material and Method. 617 p. (De- 


partment of Agriculture, Miscellaneous 
Publication No. 223. 


Pages 68-452 devoted to an annotated bibliography of 


60 cents. 


tudies of far y living in: various countries of the 
world 

Women in Texas Industries. 81 p., 
illus Women’s Bureau, Bulletin No. 
126. 15 cents. 


Hours, wages, and working conditions of women— 
almost one-fifth of them Mexican-born or of Mexican 
descent Inquiry covered manufacturing, stores, 
laundries, hotels and restaurants, telephone exchanges, 
industrial home work on children’s garments, and the 
shelling of nuts 


The Interstate Commerce Act Together 
With Text on Related Sections of Certain 
Supplementary Acts, Revised October 1, 
1935. 305 p 


Commission 


(Interstate Commerce 


The following illustrated publications on 
Mexico are available at 5 cents per copy 
from the Pan American Union. Orders 
should be sent to the Pan American Union, 
Washington, D. C. 

Mexico American Nation Series No 
13.) 46p 


City of Mexico. 32 p. 
City of Puebla. 14 p. 
Mexico as an Industrial Nation 15 p. 


Seeing the Latin Republics of North 
America. Section on Mexico. 20 p. 
25 cents. 


Films 


Ellsworth C. Dent, Director of Motion 
Pictures, Department of the Interior, 
announces that the following Nationa 
Park Service films (35-mm, silent, stand- 
ard width) are available for loan to 
schools, churches, and other nontheatri- 
cal organizations. There is no charge 
for the films. The borrower must pay 
transportation charges in both directions. 


Title Reels 
Glimpses of National Parks—I (Yellowstone, 
Yosemite, Rocky Mountain, and Grand Can- 
you ] 


Glimpses of National Parks—IT (Glacier, Lassen, 


and Sequoia ] 
Grand Canyon— Doing the South Rim l 
Grand Canyon of the Colorado 2 
Grand Canyon—To the River and Back l 


Know Your National Parks (Grand Canyon, 
Zion, and Bryce—some scenes outside these 
parks 
A Visit to Mesa Verde National Park 

Looking Back Through the Ages (Mesa Verde 


w 


th 


Map 


United States System of Highways. 42 
by 27 Bureau of Public Roads.) 
15 cents 
Shows routes designated by the American Associa 
tion of State Highway Officials to be systematically 
numbered, as approved by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. Cities of 100,000 and more, 10,000 to 99,000 pop- 
ulation, and cities of fewer than 10,000 are indicated by 
lifferent size type 

M arcaret F. Ryan 
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COVER-PAGE QUOTATION 


** Learn some useful art that you may be 
independent of the caprice of fortune 


Sometimes I wonder whether we will 
ever learn to appreciate the security 
which comes from possessing an ability 
to do the kinds of work which people 
want and will pay to have done. During 
the depression thousands of men and 


women working at jobs susceptible to 


the caprice of changing economic and 
social conditions, suffered from lack of 
security when the industries in which 


they were employed as semiskilled work 
ers or as common 
doors and dismissed their employees 


laborers, closed their 


Because of the organization of industry 
for maximum, effective productivity, 
through no fault of their own, these men 
and women had learned only one special- 
ized operation and hence could not be 
used when changed. Thou- 
sands more who had not even learned to 


and 


pre cesses 


do any one thing well were obliged t 
drift along from one job to another, as 
common laborers, and first to 
lose their employment: when reductions 


were the 


in working forces became. necessary 
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Had such specialized and common labor- 
ers recognized the need for learning some 
craft: and given an 
opportunity to do so, they would have 


basic art or been 


been insured against many of the hazards 


of unemployment. They- would have 
been able to adapt themselves more 
quickly. to any specialized employment 


developed from the basic craft in. which 
they had been trained. 

training in the 
In the Book 
“Tubal-Cain 
every artificer in 
and in the New Testa- 
find that the Great 
Himself was a master of carpentry. 


The need of vocational 
arts and crafts is not new. 
of Genesis we are told that 
was an instructor of 
brass and iron’’, 
ment we Teacher 

William Penn in founding the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania had the foresight 
to see the importance of developing skill 
and technical preparation for work as a 
against idleness and 


safeguard poverty 


resulting from the “‘caprice of fortune’’. 
More than 250 years ago, he announced 
the fundamental principle ‘‘that all chil- 
dren within the Province * * *_ shall 
be taught some useful trade or skill, to the 
that we. *°¢ ¢ 3” 


It was the recognition of the soundness 


end none may be 
of this principle enunciated by Penn, and 
of the need for training programs in the 


crafts as well as in cultural 
that 


vocational school as it is known 


arts and 


subjects, eventually brought into 
being the 
today—a place where men and women 


may receive training for entrance into 


specific employment or _ broadening 
training in their occupation. 

When Thomas R. Marshall, former 
Vice President of the United States, was 
Governor of Indiana, he paid a visit of 
inspection to the new Indiana reformatory 
at Indianapolis. During his tour of the 
institution he asked the warden what in 
his opinion was the principal reason why 
had 


“They have become crimi- 


most of those there confined been 


committed. 
“hecause in 


nals”, the warden replied, 


their boyhood days they were neither 
taught any useful calling nor compelled 
to do any useful labor. They were just 


pampered children, who, when they left 


the home nest knew no way to earn a 
livelihood, were disinclined to do any 
work, and consequently became easy 


victims of idle and vicious associates.”’ 
Those who are trained to work, who are 
lling to work, who take pride in their 

truly “independent of the 

rheirs is that secur- 


jobs, are 
caprice of fortune.”’ 
ity which comes with the knowledge that 
they are trained artisans, that they can 
do something for which society is willing 
to pay 

Lack of skill leads not only to unem- 
but to and uncertain 


ployment poor 


employment. Unemployment or uncer- 
tain employment breeds discouragement, 
shiftlessness, discontent, and degenera- 
The that he 


sesses a skill, on the other hand, gives a 


tion. consciousness pos- 


man hope and courage, and quickens his 


mental powers. As one writer has put it, 
skill ‘opens new avenues of activity, and 
draws out otherwise buried. talent, and 
thus preserves the originators of the 
race,”’ 


J. C. WRIGHT, 
Assistant Commissioner fo 
V ocatior al Education. 


O flice of Education. 


ANOTHER OPPORTUNITY 
MERICAN EDUCATION WEEK, 
November 9 to 


another opportunity for concerted action 


15 this year, brings 


of pupils, teachers, and citizens, toward 
better schools and better understanding 
of educational problems throughout the 
country. 

But 
mass movement which brings some 6 mil- 
visitors to the public schools. If 
Education Week 
vital purpose, it is because the individual 
school, the individual pupils, the indi- 


and the individual citi- 


we must not get lost in the fine 
lion 


American serves its 


vidual teachers, 
zens arouse themselves in local commun- 
ities. No 
American Education Week may become, 


matter how much publieized 
its real purpose in your community lies 
in what you and your community do to 
enhance true education values. 

The Legion, the National 
Education and the United 
States Office of Education cooperate in 
local communities 
Education Week. 


American 
Association, 


assisting States and 
in plans for American 


PROGRESS TOWARD NEW SERVICE 


HE new Library Service in the United 
“© tone Office of Education has been 
announced by Commissioner Studebaker. 
Its functions will be significant and im- 


portant in the educational world. The 


Civil Service Commission has recently 
sent out its information relative to re- 
quirements, training, educational back- 
ground and experience necessary for 
eligibility in this service 

The services of the new agency will 
include making surveys, studies, investi- 
gations, and reports regarding public, 


school, college and university and other 
libraries; coordinating library service on 
the national other forms of 
adult education; developing library par- 
ticipation in Federal projects; and foster- 
ing Nation-wide coordination of research 
the more scholarly 
cooperation, 


level with 


materials) among 


libraries, interstate library 
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and the development of public, school, 
and other library service throughout the 
country 


This library service is, in the words of 
ner Studebaker, to take care 


ng demand upon the Office of 


Commiss 
of “a gr 
Educat for information and advisory 
service to libraries, corresponding to the 
type of service the Office now gives to 
The Office of Education will 
suggestions at any time rela- 


schools 
appre ate 
tive to this, or to any other of its services 


OPPORTUNITY FOR TEACHERS 


‘Hon. Joun W. STUDEBAKER, 
Office of Education, Department 

of the Interior, Washington, Dd. 
“Have just finished successful presenta- 

tion interview Shakespeare Two high schools 

producing Hundred schools listening. 

MULLANY, 

“‘ Director of Publications, 


“GrorGE G 


“oan Francisco Public Schools 4d 


That 
from George 


vas a wire of a few days ago, 
Mullany, director of infor- 
mation for San Francisco public schools 
Elsewhere this issue you will see San 
Francisco high-school students present- 
views With the Past’’ before 


the microphone 


ing “Inter 


Earlier mail brought news that Miami 
schools were planning to present ‘‘Inter- 
views With the Past’”’ over a Florida net- 
work. Sar Miami were 
more than 150 schools, col- 


Francisco and 
among the 
leges, radio stations, and camps which 
have already asked the Educational Radio 
of the Office of Education for the 
“Interviews With the Past”’ radio scripts. 


Project 


Evidence multiplies that schools are 
becoming radio-minded; they are listen- 
ing to radio, they are creating radio pro- 
grams Formation of high-school radio 
guilds, al 


Magazine 


idea put forward by Scholastic 
has resulted in the formation 


of more than 100 high-school radio 
guilds. CCC camp groups over the 
country are presenting programs. Their 


programs for camp use only, broadcast 


over public address systems, are an inno- 


vation worthy of widespread attention. 
What can come from schools and camps 
taking to the air? Experience already 


indicates that production of radio pro- 
grams can provide compelling educative 


experiences. Working on a microphone 


can be excellent public-speaking prac- 
tice 
Fear of mispronouncing a word on the air 


turns students to the dictionary. Writ- 


ing radio scripts supplies practical English 
assignments with plenty of motivation for 


the students And finally, producing a 
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This month’s cover design for School Life is the work of Helen E. White. 


above three drawings are given honorable mention. 





The 
The one at the left is the 


work of Evangeline Mead, center, Dorothy J. Haslam, right, Marcia Morfing. 


All are students at Pennsylvania State College. 


under direction of Andrew W. Case. 


The competition was carried on 


Each month School Life presents a new cover design which has as its theme a 


well known quotation. 


The drawings are all made by students in art schools. 





radio program which can compete for 
interest with other programs provides a 
challenge of craftsmanship. 

Radio program production by schools 
and colleges is now where school journal- 
It is a new 
and inviting field for the ambitious and 
capable teacher. For those who venture 
into this new field the Office of Education 
With the six ‘‘Inter- 
views With the Past’’ scripts written for 
school production can be sent a Manual 
of Suggestions for Production, a Glossary 
of radio terms, theme music scored for 
an orchestra, bibliographies to offer to 
Soon the Office of Education 
will be able to announce a Radio Script 
Exchange Service catalog listing numer- 
ous scripts. Enough material is alread) 
permit a high 
school system to present radio programs 
every week. Make them 


ism was some 20 years ago. 


can offer assistance. 


listeners. 


available to school or 
But remember 
good! 


REAFFIRMS ITS STAND 


‘Tenure of positions for teachers as a 
means of insuring to the children of 
the land the best possible instruction’, 
is to be a major project for this year’s 
efforts of the National Education Associa- 
tion. The board of directors is making a 
special appropriation for the purpose of 
enabling the association to support, assist, 
and initiate movements to secure tenure, 
to improve already existing tenure laws, 
and to repel any attacks on such meas- 
ures. 








In Answer 


To mounting demands for infor- 
public affairs 
forums sponsored by the United 
States Office of Education, man- 
local educational agen- 


mation about 


aged by 
cies, devoted to civic enlighten- 
ment through free public discus- 


sion 


‘*A Step Forward”’ 


Public Affairs Forums Bulletin 
1936, No. 16 


Tells the national public-forum 
Written by the superin- 
tendents of schools who have act- 


story . 


ed as administrators for 3 of the 
10 demonstration centers and the 
staff, this bulletin 
tells what has already been done 


Washington 


and what is now being done in 
these centers. How citizens are 
taking a more active interest in 
economic, and political 
issues, the being dis- 
cussed and brief biographies of 


social, 


subjects 


these discussion leaders are con- 
tained, together with future steps 
to be taken in this field of educa- 
tional pioneering. 


Write the Office of Education for 
a copy of this publication. 
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They’re coming back 
GRATIFYING testimony of the eager 


yut-of-school farm bo 


offered 


comes from R B 


ness with which 
grasp the them 
part-time 


Dickerson, teacher of vocational agricul 


opport Inity 


classes, 


ture at Sussex, N: J Convinced of. the 


part-time program, he 


November 


veather it was neces 


possibilities of a 


organized a class 
Owing to inclement 


early last 
sary to omit a few sessions during th 
winter months 

ever, did not slow 


Chese omissio1 s, now 
up the enthusiasm of 
who continued to attend 


hold 


Fourteen of them completed 


class members, 
whenever it was possible .to class 
meetings. 
the course and were awarded certificates 
May 
And they are coming back for a contin 
More thar 
that, they have already decided just what 


included in the fall 


when the class was disbanded last 
uance of the course this fall 
want 


subjects they 


course. They have asked for courses i! 


dairy 


raising horses, 


id related 


poultry productior 
production, farm machinery, ar 
Among other 


want a course if pul 


material. things, they 


lic speaking 


have agreed. that each member will 


a tall some standard o1 


prepare 
improved practice he has put into opera 
tion on the home farm, on which he will 
be judged for subject matter. . To insure 


as long a period of study as possible next 


year, also, the course will be started early 
may be sus 


bad 


enough in the 


classes 


in October so that 


pended during extremely weather 


and resumed again early 


spring to finish before the rush of farm 
work begins 
Their jobs now safe 
Short unit courses designed to help 


those already employed to learn a new 
technique or a new process and thereby 
to hold their jobs, aré being emphasized 
vocational schools 

Three 
of the value of such courses com« 
John MeLeod, instructor. in 
Lathrop Polytechnic Institute, 
City, Mo. On 
help 


would enable him to 


in many throughout 


the country today lustrations 
from 
welding at 
Kansas 
welder who came to the 
training which 


school . for wanted 


pass the test r 
quired of those employed to do overhead 
welding. He enrolled in th 
week, got the 


electric 


school for a training he 
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eeded, and was taken back on the job. 
\ firet-class welder for a local pipe com- 
pany needed training in the use of the 
high test rod in gas welding. A week's 
course in Lathrop equipped him for this 
work. A pipe fitter and gas welder with 
another local concern did not have enough 
experience in electric welding to hold his 
job. Only a brief course at Lathrop was 
needed to put him back on the job as a 
competent mechanic. These — short 
courses are designed to serve experienced 
who need some 


mechanics training in 


particular phase of their occupations 


Nystrom new board member 

New York 
President 

Federal 
repre- 


Dr. Paul H. 


City 


Nystrom of 
has been appointed by 
Roosevelt as a member of the 
Board for Vocational Education 
senting commerce and manufacturing 
He succeeds Mr. Lincoln Filene, of Bos- 
ton, whose term of office expired July 17. 
Dr. Nystrom is president of the Limited 
Price Variety Stores, Inc., of New York 
City, and is a nationally known author- 
ity on marketing, sales management, and 
advertising. 

Dr. Nystrom, who was born in Maiden 
tock, Wis., and who received his doctor 
of philosophy degree at the University of 
Wisconsin, has been identified with the 
field of retail selling and salesmanship 
ever since his employment in early life as 
a retail store clerk and as a traveling sales- 
man in his home State, as executive, con- 
sultant, researcher, and as an educator. 

\mong the positions he has held are 
the following: Assistant to 
United States Rubber Co., in charge of 


president, 


sales promotion and educational research; 
salesmanager, International 
Co., director of Retail Research Associa- 
Associated Merchandising Cor- 
professor 


Magazine 


tion and 


poration. Formerly assistant 


of economics at the University of Wis- 


consin and associate professor of eco- 
nomics at the University of Minnesota, 
he has for the past 10 years been professor 
of marketing at Columbia University. 
Always interested in vocational educa- 
tion, Dr. 


early years with the work of the National 


Nvstrom was associated in his 


Society for the Promotion of Industrial 


in developing vocational 
Wisconsin. He 


National 


Edueation 
assisted in 


hools in 


inding the Association of 


Cooperative Schools, which later became 
a division of the American Management 
Association, 

The Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation, to which Dr. Ny 
appointed, is composed of fou 
The Secretary of Labor, the 


strom has been 


members 


ex officio 
Secretary of Commerce, the Secretary of 
Agriculture, and the United States Com- 
Education; and = of 


appointed by the 


missioner of three 


other members Presi- 
dent 


representing commerce 


one representing agriculture, one 
and manufactur- 
ing, labor. The 
board acts in an advisory capacity to the 
Office of Education 


vocational education in the United States: 


and one representing 


on problems affecting 


Rehabilitation in Hawaii 


Vocational rehabilitation became an 


established fact in the Hawaiian Islands 
on. July 1, Federal grants for this 


Final 


plans for the inauguration of this work 


when 


program were made avogilable 


were made this summer when Mr.. Frank 
a. Clayton, of the 
Office of 


ferred with Gov 


vocational rehabilita- 
tion division, Education, con- 
Joseph B. Poindexter; 


superintendent of public instruction, 
Oren E. Long; M1 


director of 


Harvey L. Freeland, 
and 
disabled 


adminis 


voeational education; 


others interested in service for 
civilians. In the conferences 
trative questions, case policies and pro- 
cedures, and other problems relating to 
the setting up and operation of the reha- 
bilitation discussed, In 


Hawaii Mr 


number of 


program were 
the report of his visit to 
Clayton, who interviewed a 
prospective rehabilitants and indicated 
the procedure to be followed in bringing 
them to an employment status, calls 
attention to the fact that there are at the 
present time 312 potential rehabilitation 
cases in the Territory This figure is 
based on an estimate of six physically 
rehabilitated cases 
It is 


program has been in operation about 


to each 1,000 of popu- 
that after the 
2 


lation. estimated 


years, from 35 to 50 eases will be rehabil- 
100 persons 
d about 100 
cases Will be in other stages of rehabilita- 
The sum of $10,000 allotted by the 
Federal Government was made available 
Hawaii for the 
1936 Rep- 


itated annually, about 75 to 


will be receiving training, at 
tion. 


for rehabilitation work in 


fiscal year beginn July 1 
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schools with whom Mr 


za 
Cla conterred luring his. visit to 
Haw ire enthusiastic over the possi- 
I ti i renal tation service in the 
Terr Mil Eldon P. Morrell, a 
resident of Hawaii for the past 11 years 
id a broad experience in pro- 
mot rk in the edueational, indus- 
trial 1 agricultural fields, has bee 
Lp ted supervisor of vocational re- 
habilitation in the islands. 
Homemaking in Illinois 
(or endable growth in vocational 
homemaking classes in Illinois is indi- 
cated 1 recent report by Miss Adah 
Hess nervisor of home economics for 
Illinois When Illinois accepted the pro- 
visions of the Smith-Hughes Act in the 


school year 1918-19, this report shows, 


21 towns and cities immediately organ- 
ized vocational home economics classes 
For the school vear 1934-35, 183 towns 
ind cities operated such classes. te- 
viewing the growth in home projects in 
connectiol Wit! vocational home eco- 
nomies courses, Miss Hess states that 
7,134 persons completed home projects 

the ol year 1925-24 as compared 
with 27,249 during the year 1934-35 


Prior to the introduction of vocational 


nome economics, Many schools in Illinois 
had bee! )ffering home economics 
courses. In most cases these were classes 

cooking and sewing With the intro- 
ductio1 f the vocational home eco- 


nomics program, schools changed these 


classes to include work in foods, clotliing, 
home management, home nursing, hous- 
ing, dietetics, child development, personal 
hygiene, family and social relationships, 


consumer! 


buying, home appreciation, co- 


operatio working and living with 
others, and similar phases of home- 
making leachers of homemaking are 


emphasizing the managerial, esthetic, and 


hygienic phases of homemaking and 
placing less stress upon the acquisition of 
skill, wl was the main objective prior 
to-1918 ecording to Miss Hess. Call- 


ing attention to the demand for home 
economics courses for boys in Illinois 
she points out the necessity for adapting 
such courses to their special needs. 


Specialist appointed 


R \\ (,regor’\ 


State supervisor and itinerant teacher 
traine! agricultural education for the 
State of Indiana; has been appointed 
specialist part-time and evening school 
work for the agricultural education serv- 
ice, Office of Education. Mr. Gregory 
was bor Mooresville, Ind., where he 


received elementary and high-school 
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formerly assistant 


training He graduated from Purduc 
University in 1917 with the degree of 
bachelor of science in agriculture, re- 
ceived the legree of master of science 
from Cornell University in 1924, and 
has done advanced work toward the 
doctor of philosophy degree in the latter 
institution For a period of 5 years 
after he graduated from Purdue Uni- 
versity, Mr. Gregory was instructor of 
vocational agriculture in Mooresville 
He has been connected with Purdue 
University in his work as assistant super- 
visor of agricultural education and 
itinerant teacher trainer for Indiana for 
the past 12 years. 


Mining classes score 


Eneouraging reports have been re- 


ceived of the success of vocational 





R. W. Gregory 


courses leading to employment in the 
coal-mining industry in and around 
Kemmerer, Wyo. The record of place- 
ment for those trained in these classes is 
gratifying. With the exception of. five 
persons, every graduate of these classes 
since the course was organized 5 years 
ago, is now employed in the coal-mining 
industry. Four of the five are taking 
advanced university training. Boys en- 
rolled in these coal-mining classes devote 
6 to 8 weeks of their senior year to actual 
coal-mining work. The instructor has 
made arrangements whereby trainees re- 
port daily to the superintendent of a 
mine which cooperates in the training 
program, and are assigned to duty in 
various parts of the mine. Boys from 
advanced groups in the classes assist in 
new installations or are permitted to 
observe these installations. Whenever 
practicable, class members are given 
entire freedom of the mine, under the 


supervision of the instructor, in con 
ducting experiments of various kinds 
An interesting and varied type of equip- 
ment has been built up by the instructor 
in the school shop. 


A work-study plan 


Part-time cooperative occupational! 
classes, designed to provide first-hand 
experience for young men who are about 
to graduate from high school and do not 
plan to go to college, have been in opera- 
tion in Wahpeton, N. Dak., during the 
past year. Under the plan, high-school 
juniors and seniors work part time and 
attend school part time—15 hours a week 
on an average. In most cases only one 
person has been assigned to an employer 
Twenty-four employers cooperated. Em- 
ployers who take students into their 
establishments on this part-time plan 
give them personal instruction on the 
work in which they are engaged. A wide 
variety of occupations is open to these 
students. Three young women worked 
in the local hospital. One boy worked in 
a lumber yard, another in a job print 
shop, a third in a meat market, and a 
fourth in a drug store. A few of the girls 
worked in offices, some clerked in stores, 
and another worked for a jobbing con- 
cern. An automobile service station, a 
bakery, grocery stores, and a hatchery 
provided part-time work for others of 
these high-school juniors. and seniors. 
Every opportunity. is given students 
working under the Wahpeton plan to 
study occupations and occupational de- 
mands; to discuss employer-employee re- 
lations; and to receive instruction in a 
variety of subjects closely related to their 
work experience. 


On their own 


A recent report by W. N. Woodruff, 
district supervisor for vocational rehabili- 
tation in Detroit, shows that rehabili- 
tated persons there are engaged in at 
least 75 different kinds of independent 
business ventures. Ten percent of the 
rehabilitated persons in that city are so 
established. 


Achievement 


Supervised farm practice projects car- 
ried on in Nevada last year returned a net 
labor income of $15,938.05 to the 139 
boys enrolled in vocational agriculture 
classes in the State. This is an average of 
$115 per boy. A summary of the Nevada 
projects shows that receipts therefrom 
totaled $42,612.55 and that total expenses, 
including labor, amounted to $31,144.03, 
leaving a net profit of $11,468.52. 

Cuaries M. ArTuur 
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New Books and Pamphlets 


Citizenship Education 


Election Civics. Columbus, Ohio, Ameri- 
can Education Press, Inc., 1936 

48 p. illus. 25 cents (single copies 
Prepared on a nonpartisan basis; provides teacher 


and pupils with organized material for stud 
following the presidentia umpaign; outlines inter 
esting projects 


Citizenship Education Through the Social 
Studies, a philosophy and a program, by 
Robert Wendell Frederick and Paul 


H. Sheats New York, Row, Peterson 
& Co., 1936. 312 p. $1.60 
The philosophy and practice of teaching the 


studies, with selected bibliography and sample test 


for the social studies 


Modern Trends 


A Day at School, text by Agnes B 
McCready, photographs by Ruth Alex 
ander Nichols. New York, E. P. Duttor 
& Co., 1936. 

[79] p. illus. $1.00 

A picture-story book for children 3 to 8 he photo 


1 


graphic illustrations show children of the first grade 
participating in the activities of a progre ve schoc 


Schools for a Growing Democracy, by 
James S. Tippett, in collaboration with 
The Committee of the Parker School 


District, Greenville, S. C. Boston, New 


York, Ginn & Co., 1936: 338 p. illus. 
$2.00. 

Shows how modern methods of education have beer 
adopted in a large system and describes in detail the 


work accomplished during the past 10 years in the 


Parker School Distr 


t, Greenville, 8. C 


The Washington State Theatre, Theatre 
of Youth. A handbook. Seattle, Pub- 
lished by The Washington State Theatre, 
1936. 32 p. 
A booklet of information on the Washington State 


Theatre, a nonprofit educational institution, 
making an experiment in education and the drama 


illus 


which ts 


Research 


Reading Readiness—a prognostic study, 
by Wendell William Wright. 
ton, Ind., Bureau 
search, Indiana University, 1936 

46 p. (Bulletin of the School. of Educa 
tion, Indiana University, vol. 12, no. 3 

50 cents. (From Bookstore, 
Bloomington, Ind. 


Blooming- 


of Coéperative Re- 


University 
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\ study conducted in the Bloomington public schools 
determine predictive measures to be used in begin 


ng first grade reading 


Che Place of Research in Educational 
Reconstruction, prepared by the Commit- 
tee on the place of research in educational 
Washington, D.C.., 
American Educational Research Associa- 


tion, a department of the National Edu- 


reconstruction. 


cation Association of the United States, 

1936 

16 D 

Emphasizes both aspects of the problem—the admir 
ation of research and the research problems and 

ec! nhemselves 


Surveys 


Che Education of Secondary School 
Teachers, Report of Joint Committee on 
Study of the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. Doak 8S. Campbell, Director 
of the Study, C. Currien Smith, Assistant 
Director Nashville, Tenn., Division of 
and Field Studies, 
Peabody College, 1936 203 p. 


Curricula = of 


Surveys George 


Report of a survey on the education of secondary 


chool teachers in the South 
Suburban Area, a 
and a program for Westchester 
County, New York, by Edward A. 
Wight and Leon Carnovsky. Chicago, 
Association, 1936 


Library Service in a 


survey 


American Library 
162 p $1.25. 

4 survey of a local with suggestions for 
oordination and extension, which are of interest to 


problem, 
ther communities 
State Organization 


Some Features of State Educational- 
Administrative Organization, by M. M. 
Chambers. Washington, D. C., Ameri- 
can Council on Education, 1936. 

283 p. $2.00. 
educational-administrative 
relationships, 


4 description of State 


organization, showing structure and 


with organization chart for each of the 48 States. 


Susan O. FuTtTEeRER 


Recent Theses 


A list of the most recently received 
doctors’ and masters’ theses in educa- 
tion, which may be borrowed from the 


library of the Office of Education on 


interlibrary loan. 


ARCHIBALD, H. H. ¢ tr high 


Master’s, 193¢ 


tizenshiy 


Boston | 


ining if 


schools ersity 84 p 


ms 


BENTON, B. O. A study. of some factors in the 


social adjustment of college women students. Mas- 

ter’s, 1935. University of Syracuse. 76 p. ms 
BERG, OTTO. Work school boards in Grand 

Forks County. Master’s, 1935. University of North 


Dakota. 79 p. ms 


BonD, G. L, The auditory and speech charac 
teristics of poor reader Doctor’s, 1935. Teachers 
College, Columbia University 18 p 


COLEMAN, J. K. State administration in South 


Carolina. Doctor’s, 13. Columbia University 
301 p 
DODGE, ARTHUR I Occupational ability pat 


terns. Doctor’s, 193 leachers College, Columbia 


university. 97 p 

Baltimore 
4n account of cer- 
Eastern Shore 


DUNLAP, W. ( Quaker education in 
and Virginia yearly meetings with 


tain meetings of Delaware and the 


affiliated with Philadelphia, based on manuscript 
sources. Doctor’s, 193: University of Pennsyl 
vania: 574 p 


ELuLFF, MARY 
and demand for newly trained teachers 


Some relationships between supply 
1 survey of the 
Missouri 
Uni- 


situation in a selected representative state 


Doctor’s, 1935 Teachers College, Columbia 


versity. 69 p 

Joyce, H. G. Significant ventures in the field of 
education for better international relations. Master’s, 
1936. Boston University. 213 p. ms 

NAEGLE, C. J function and 
service of public normal! schools and teachers colleges 
Doctor’s, 1930. New York University 188 p. ms 


Interpreting the 


PEARSON, THOMAS F Attitude of teachers in 38 
Kansas school 
methods of improving their economic 
ter’s, 1936. University of Kansas. 66 p. ms 

PHELAN, Sister M. 1. An empirical study of the 
ideals of adolescent boys and girls. Doctor's, 1936 
Catholic University of America. 155 p 

Ramsay, C. H. Cost of living and the economic 
status of Missouri teachers. Doctor’s, 1932. Uni- 
versity of Missouri. 44 | 

Ross, E. K 
of the direct and the incidental methods of instruction 
Pennsy]- 


towards suggestions and 


Mas- 


systems 


status 


An experimental study of the results 


in character education. Doctor’s, 1935 
vania State College. 82 p 

RUEGSEGGER, V. R 
sueh as to make it adv 
tion of rural schools using only one type of administra- 


Cornell Univer- 


Are conditions in Michigan 
sable to attempt a reorganiza- 


tive unit as a basis? Master’s, 1936 
sity. 108 p. ms 


SEYFORTH, W. C Che effects of school size: a study 


of the effects of enrollment upon the reorganized 
secondary schools. Doctor’s, 1936. Harvard Uni- 
versity. 496 p. ms 


education of 
University. 


SKOGSBERG, V. E Che 
teachers. Master’s, 1930 
80 p. ms. 

Soa, C. E 
and erection of public-school 
1935. University of Pennsylvania 

TEAGUE, W. F. Trends in current expenditures in 
Kansas for grades 9 to 12 as obtained from published 
reports. Master’s, 1936. University of Kansas. 
42 p. ms. 


inservice 


New York 


State control of the location, planning, 
buildings. Doctor's, 


373 p. 


Ruts A. Gray 
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Some International Conventions 





HIS is a year of world confer- 

ences on education. There was 

in international meeting of Sun- 
day School workers at Stockholm; a 
meeting of those interested in open-air 
schools at Bielfeld, Germany; the New 
Education Fellowship held its seventh 
international meeting at Cheltenham, 
England; the International Bureau of 
Edueation called the Fifth International 
Conference on Public Instruction at 
Geneva and there assembled in Athens, 
the first world congress on Student 
Health Services in Colleges and Uni- 
versities 

The Office of Education was repre- 
sented at the conferences in Geneva, Chel- 
tenham, and Athens, and it appointed 
delegates to the meeting in Germany. 

The conference of the New Education 
Fellowship lasted 2 weeks and furnished 
a varied program of general Jectures and 
special courses of study which attracted 
teachers from over 50 countries. The 
names on the program were representa- 
tive of a number of countries, including 
the United States. 

The International Commission of Ex- 
aminations Enquiry appointed by the 
Fellowship was headed by Carson Ryan 
and the recommendations of this com- 
mission (which is more applicable to 
other countries than the United States) 
are given herewith: 

1. We request. the headquarters office 
of the New Education Fellowship to 
continue its efforts to make known as 
widely as possible the recent findings 
of the International Institute Examina- 
tions Enquiry as described in the various 
publications of this group and in our own 
report, ‘The Examinations Tangle—the 
Way Out.’ In particular, we should 
make clear the conclusive evidence now 
available on the unreliability of mark- 
ing in essay-type examinations, as the 
basis for any constructive work to be 
done in this field. In this connection 
it may be desirable to inquire further 
into the concept of education that ap- 
pears to make examinations in some 
countries an inevitable part of the 
educational process 

2. Encouragement should be given to 
agencies, whether within or without our 
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James Frederick Rogers, M. D., Consultant in Hygiene, 


United States Office of Education, Gives First Hand 


Reports 


Fellowship, to make further studies, 
especially with regard to the use of 
various means of evaluation that may be 
introduced to improve or supplant the 
now discredited examinations. There 
is a need for a practical guide to the use 
of such measures, comprising, if possible, 
a summary and interpretation of intel- 
ligence and achievement tests, personality 
inventories, cumulative record plans, 
trait-rating schemes, behavior records, 
and the tests of various ‘‘noninforma- 
tional’’ outcomes of education now being 
developed, to the end that progress in 
this matter in each country may be made 
with knowledge and understanding of 
what has been attempted elsewhere. 
The Commission recommends that aid 
be sought to have such a summary made 
and published. 

3. Authentic studies of the health 
effects of the examination system are 
needed, and officers of the New Educa- 
tion Fellowship are urged to assist as 
far as may be feasible in pending studies 
of this question and in the effort to have 
additional inquiries made. Evidence on 
the emotional and physical strain of 
examinations would be welcomed in 
many countries. 

4. With full recognition of the place 
of testing and evaluation in certain fields 
and for certain purposes, the Commis- 
sion reaffirms the view expressed at 
previous world conferences, namely, that 
the most important objectives of our 
Fellowship and of education in the world 
today are not being adequately measured 
by any of the ordinary devices and 
techniques, and are bound to suffer when 
too much attention is given in the educa- 
tional programs to mere testing as such. 
Testing and evaluation should always 
have as their real goal the rendering of 
help to an individual human being in 
making the most of his own life for 
himself and for his community. 

Especially should it be said that the 
use of an examination system as the 


means, of, erecting a barrier against 
further education of youth cannot be 
justified in any modern society. The 
major problem, rising far above any mere 
mechanics of testing, is to get a social 
philosophy accepted and applied. that 
will insure the best possible educational 
provision, involving wholesome person- 
ality development and abundant creative 
opportunities, for all the people of all 
countries in the world, regardless of 
race, nationality, color, sex, religion, or 
any other factor. 


The Geneva conference 


The following countries sent represen- 
tatives to the conference at Geneva: 
Albania, Afghanistan, Germany, Argen- 
tina, Belgium, Bulgaria, Chile, Colombia, 
Denmark, Danzig, Egypt, Ecuador, 
Spain, United States, Estonia, France, 
Greece, Guatemala, Hungary, India, 
Iran, Ireland, Italy, Japan, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Nicaragua, Norway, Nether- 
lands, Poland, Domipican Republic, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Czechoslovakia, 
Union of South Africa, Uruguay, Yugo- 
slavia, and Finland. The United States 
was represented by Fannie Fern Andrews, 
Clarence S. Marsh, William H. Collins, 
and the writer of this article. A. N. 
Caballero, Minister of Education of Co- 
lombia, was elected president of the con- 
ference and Marie Butts served as general 
secretary and interpreter. As stated in 
an introductory address by Mr. Lachenal, 
president of the Executive Committee of 
the International Bureau of Education, 
the purpose of the convention was to aid 
the various countries in developing and 
perfecting their. systems of education. 
The hope was expressed that when man 
was rightly educated we would have 
international. peace. 

The morning sessions of the conference 
were devoted to the reports of the coun- 
tries represented concerning recent edu- 
cational changes and the afternoons, in 
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the discussion of recently issued publica 


tions of the International Bureau on 


Legislation concerning the Constructior 
of School Buildings, on Organization and 
Conduct of Rural Schools, and on the 


Organization and Management of Special 
These publications represt nted 


10 countries 


Schools. 
contributions from over 


Office report 


The report of progress in educatior 
prepared by the Office of Education was 
received with great interest Details 
were requested concerning our CC 


f the school age, 


camps, the extension « 


vocational guidance, and hygiene in 


secondary schools. Questions were also 
asked about our methods of preparation 
of educational films, the remuneration of 
authors for the production of textbooks, 
the development of the student-hostel 
movement, etc. 

The delegate from Bulgaria mentioned 
that his country was the first to develop 
work camps for students and the delegate 
from Germany spoke of its labour service 
f character training 


camps as a means | 
An increase in mentally defective children 
was deplored by the representatives from 
Sweden and from Switzerland, however, 
without the presentation of evidence to 
this effect. 
matter of home work and has in view its 
making 


Bulgaria is wrestling with the 


abolition. Denmark is reforms 


in middle and secondary schools with 
more emphasis than formerly on the 
modern teaching of geography, civics, 


andbiology. Egypt iscreatinga ‘‘national 


style of architecture’’ in its schools, and 
has gone so far in modernizing its meth- 
a half day, once a week, 


Holland is 
buildings 


ods as to allow 
for ‘‘free 
satisfied 
their equipment. 
interest in physical education. 


work.”’ well 


with its 


very 
school and 
\lbania reported great 
France 
has raised the age of school leaving to 14 
making revolutionary 


Spain has been 


changes by establishing thousands. of 


new schools; in addition, the-salaries of 
teachers have been raised. The state- 
ment to this effect 


from other delegates as to how, in a time 


resulted in inquiries 


when most countries are curtailing their 
expenditures for education, Spain could 
be doing just the opposite. The Span- 
ish delegate that th 
was simple. ‘‘Governments always 
for doing they 


Spain is encouraging coeduca- 


matter 
find 


want 


replied 


money the things 


to do.”’ 
tion and in comment. the representative 
from Italy said they found the presence 
of women in the classroom a stimulus t 
the teacher. 
love something 
nothing else.”’ 


“Girls,’”’ he said, ‘have to 


and they love ideas if 
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In the discussion of the publication on 
school buildings the present writer was 
interested in the observation by the 
that the 


arrangement or 


modern or 
lack of ar- 


Spanish delegate 
modernistic 
rangement, of school seats negatives any 
rule concerning the direction from which 
the light should come. This writer once 
brought down the wrath of certain school 
building specialists by suggesting that it 
that 


might come 


was quantity of illumination was 
that 
from the right or rear as well as the left. 


He was therefore interested to find that 


needed and the light 


not only Spain but other countries are 


now of the same opinion. Portugal has 
found bilateral lighting most satisfactory, 
one side of the room opening on a court 

tecommendations were made by the 
Conference concerning the provision of 
and modern equip- 


suitable buildings 


ment; with reference to appropriate 
schooling of mentally and physically de 
fective children and to suitable education 


in rural schools. 


Athens conference 


It was highly appropriate that the first 
international meeting on College Hygiene 
be held among a people to whose early 
interest in and activities for health we are 
The Athe- 
nians, in their colleges, hold to the tradi- 
tions of the Greeks. Though 


somewhat difficult of access as compared 


always referring modern 


ancient 
with the places of meeting of the other 


Athens 
representatives from 


conventions, the conference at 
attended by 


Albania, Germany, Austria, Bel- 


Was 
Egypt, 
gium, Bulgaria, Denmark, Spain, United 
States, France, Greece, Hungary, Italy, 
Japan, Poland, Rumania, and Sweden. 
The meeting by the 
University Club of 
Athens and every effort was put forth to 
make the visit of the delegates delightful 


Was organized 


the University of 


as well as profitable. The subjects cov- 
ered by the reports from the delegates 
rhe Health of Students; 

Services of Our 
Health Instruction 
Education It is to be hoped 


were: Present 


Health 


Universities; 


Colleges and 
and 
Physical 
that a complete report of the proceedings 
Resolutions 


made available. 


urging 


will be 


were passed upon colleges and 


universities in all countries adequate 
provision for the protection and promo- 
tion of the health of students; the keeping 
of accurate and detailed records. and the 
compilation of statistics 

‘*The work of the Congress has demon- 
strated the desirability of periodic meet- 
ings of a similar nature; therefore the 
members agree in proposing the convoca- 
tion of an International Congress for the 


Health of Students every 4 years at the 


time of the Olympiad l’o this end, a 


central office will be maintained by the 
University Club of Athens: which will 
serve as a medium for international cor- 
respondence on the subject 

The conference was concluded with a 


Athens, the 
stadium 


visit to the holy ot-noiues of 


Acropolis, and to the restored 


where it witnessed the lighting of the 


was carried by relays of 
Athens to Berlin for the 


if the Olympic games 


torch which 


runners from 


ceremonial opening « 





Higher Education Trends 
| ¢ oncluded om page 46} 


and the like, amounted to $77,102,210; 


expenditures amounted to $67,392,091; 


while in 1931-32 the receipts were 
$88,218,558, and expenditures, $75,631,- 
135. 


ich sources as 
funds, 
ship and prize funds, and gifts for various 
forms of student aid amounted, in 1933 
34, to $9,653,266: expenditures to $20,- 


937,898, including payment of annuities, 


Receipts from si income 


from invested annuity scholar- 


interest on loans, student aid, ete 
For extension of physical plant the re- 
1933-34, a 


percent 


ceipts were $41,802,871, in 
decrease of $14,453,947, or 25.7 
from 1931-32; the expenditures 
were $25,505,- 


$98,388,697, in 


includ- 
ing those for equipment 
632, in 1933-34, 
1931-32. 


Receipts for increase of the permanent 


and 


funds of various institutions amounted, in 
1933-34, to $27,477,968, or 42.4 percent 
than in 1931-32, when they were 
$47,676,822. 


The buildings, grounds, and equipment 


less 


used primarily for educational purposes 


were valued, in 1933-34, at $2,252,877,- 
465, an increase of 2.1 percent over 1932, 
when their value was $2,207,294,577 
Endowment, student aid, and other 
permanent funds amounted, in 1933-34, 
to $1,539,727,565, an increase of 5.2 per- 
cent over 1931-32, when the 
$1,463,407, 130. 

The total value of all the property (in- 
1,269 


amount was 


cluding funds) of institutions re- 
porting in 1933-34 $3,792,605,020, 
which exceeds by $121,903,313 the total 
reported for 993 institutions in 1931-32. 


was 





Biennial Survey 


Chapters Now Available 


ystems, 1933-34 Bulletin 


10 cents 


Statistics of State schoo 
1935. No. 2, Chapter Il 
Statistics of private elementary and secondary schools 
1932-33. Bulletin 1935, No. 2, Chapter VI. 10 cents 
Statistics of private commercial and business schools, 
1932-33. Bulletin 1935, No. 2, Chapter VIL. 5 cents 
4 review of educational legislation, 1933 and 1934 
Bulletin 1935, No. 2, Chapter VILL. 5 cents 
Order through Superintendent of Documents. Gov 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D. C 
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State School Support Plans 





Hk State school support systems 
California and of Ohio which 

have recently provided for in 
creases in the amount of State revenue for 
their schools, are particularly interesting 
in that they show how these States have 
developed their plans for a common 
purpose but along rather distinct lines 
In one of these States, but not in the 
other, provision is made for equalizing 
the costs, above the specified local tax 
levy, of the fundamental school program 
among local districts. In California, 
the increase in State funds was provided 
by an amendment to the State constitu- 
tion in 1933. In Ohio, the State funds 
were provided for by acts of the legisla- 


ture in 1934 and 1935 


California’s plan 


For a imber of years previous to 
1933 California provided revenue for her 
public schools from three taxing units: 
The State, the county, and the iocal 
school district. (The local school dis- 
trict prevails in California as the para- 
mount school administrative unit. The 
county is a unit for supervision of 
smaller schools, school budget approval, 
and certain additional minor functions 
only The State provided an amount 
equal to $30 per pupil, based on the 
preceding year’s average daily attend- 
ance, in elementary and secondary grades 
and in addition an amount sufficient to 
pay specified costs in certain special 
schools and annual legislative appropria- 
tions for junior colleges and for vocational 
education and rehabilitation. The county 
provided an amount equal to at least 
$30 per elementary pupil and $60 per 
secondary school pupil. The local school 
district provided sufficient additional 
funds to meet the needs of approved 
budgets including those for kindergar- 
tens. A amendment 
adopted in 1933 and subsequent legisla- 
tion transferred the burden formerly 
required of the counties to the State. 


constitutional 


California now supplies approximately 
50 percent of the public-school revenue 
from State-wide sources. For the year 
1931-32 the State funds amounted to 


Only 22 percent. This revenue is derived 
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Timon Covert, Specialist in School Finance, United 


States Office of Education, Describes the Plans of 


Two States—California and Ohio 


chiefly from (1) the annual income from 
the State’s permanent school fund and 
school land and allotments to the State 
from the sale of Federal land within the 
State, (2) income allotted to the State 
from Federal mineral lands in the State, 
which is supplemented by legislative 
appropriations for junior colleges, and 
(3) a sum from the State’s general fund 
which is sufficient to amount to at least 
$90 per pupil in grades 9 to 12 and 
sufficient when added to the revenue 
derived from the source indicated in (1) 
to amount to at least $60 per pupil in 
grades 1 to 8. (School funds for ele- 
mentary grades in California are en- 
tirely separate from those for secondary 
grades.) 

California levies no State taxes 
especially for schools, but the constitu- 
tion gives the public schools first claim on 
all State revenue. The legislature may 
levy a general property tax, but in past 
vears it has not done so. State revenue 
has been derived chiefly from taxes on 
the gross earnings and franchise values 
of public utilities, inheritances, and va- 
rious minor bases. Recently, however, 
sales and income. taxes have been 
levied. 

The State’s plan of apportioning State 
school funds is somewhat complicated. 
Besides basing apportionments on teacher 
units, average daily attendance, and 
number of years in the school course, 
there are a number of aids distributed for 
special educational functions. By far the 
greatest amount of money, however, is 
distributed on the average daily attend- 
ance basis. As indicated above, funds 
for elementary grades are apportioned 
separately from those for secondary 
grades. The State also provides a sepa- 
rate fund for junior colleges, but junior 
college grades maintained in a high school 
are considered as high-school grades for 
purposes of apportionment. The follow- 
ing indicates the principal bases for and 
amounts of State aid: 


A. Apportionment of State funds as general 
aid 

1. For elementary schools, $1,400 per 
teacher unit (35, or fraction, units of 
average daily attendance); balance pro- 
rated on basis of average daily attendance. 

2. For high schools, $750 to each 
district for each year, or grade of school 
maintained; balance prorated on basis of 
average daily attendance. 

3. For junior colleges, $2,000 for each 
junior college district; balance prorated 
on basis of average daily attendance. 


B. Apportionment of State funds as special 
aid: 

1. For supervision of instruction in 
elementary schools, $1,400 for each 300 
units of average daily attendance (small 
schools of a county pool their attendance 
for purposes of this apportionment basis 
and a major fraction of 300 counts as a 
unit for them). 

2. For school emergency purposes, 
amounts for elementary and for high 
schools, not exceeding 5 percent of pre- 
ceding year’s apportionments, which 
county superintendent considers neces- 
sary. 

3. For physically handicapped, excess 
cost, not to exceed $100, for each pupil in 
elementary and in high-school grades. 

4. For special day and evening high 
schools, graduated amounts for specified 
number of units of attendance decreasing 
as the size of school increases. 


Ohio’s plan 


Until recently the Ohio plan for State 
school support, like California, provided 
three school revenue units: The State, 
the county, and the local school district. 
Under the present (1935) law the county 
does not constitute such a unit. As in 
most States west of the Allegheny 
Mountains, the local school district pre- 
vails in Ohio and, in spite of the fact that 
the State and county. both contributed to 
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the support of schools. if has been obliged 


to carry the greater part of the-burden; 
in 1933-34 the State paid 15.7 percent, 
the county 20.9 percent, and local districts 
63.4 percent. 

The administrative 


rganization is the 


type with the greater 


county-district 


amount of authority concerning. school 
control centered in the local district 
There were in 1933-—34, 2,033 local school 


districts in the 88 counties of the State 
Of these 109 were CILyV 


districts, a 


districts, 52 were 


independent village nd 1,872 
village and rural districts under count, 
supervision. 

Previous to January 1935 each county 


was required to levy a tax of 2.65 mills o1 
the dollar of 


general pre yperty 


valuation of its 


assessed 
Proceeds of this coun- 
independent 


ty school tax in city and 


village districts were retained in the 


respective districts, but the: proceeds of 


the tax in the territory of each county 
outside of the independent districts con 
stituted a fund for 


school costs among. the 


county equalizing 
small or depend 


ent village and rural school districts which 


met prescribed standards. The State 
also provided. an equalization fund for 
those districts which could not maintain 
specified school standards with all other 
available revenue including their local 
revenue from a uniform local tax levy 


However, State funds were distributed 
chiefly on the school census basis 
In common with many other States, 


Ohio difficulty 
during recent years with school financial 
In the midst of her difficulties 
voted 


has experienced _ much 


problems. 


a constitutional amendment was 


lowering the maximum tax rate.on general 
property which governmental units might 
levy. As a result of the financial diffi- 
culties and the inability of many school 


districts to raise sufficient revenue to 


maintain school, the State’s plan for 


school support has undergone almost 


complete revision since 19381. 
Present 


Funds provided by the 


source of State school funds 
State for the 
public schools are derived from a number 
of sources: (1) The State 


(appropriations from.the general fund 


pays - interest 
on a part of an irreducible debt it owes 
to the school land fund. The debt of 
approximately four million dollars yields 
6 percent interest: for the support of 
which school land 
had been sold 1917; (2) the 
State maintains a small trust fund derived 
land 1917 


unsold which 


school in districts in 
previous to 
from school sales since and 
income from 
yields annual revenue for school districts 
located; 
(3) the legislature provided for a cigarette 
tax in 1931, a liquid fuel tax (to be | 
for a specified period of time) and a tax 


school lands 


in which such lands were, or are 


vied 
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intangibles in 1933, and a 
to be levied for 


on classified 
general sales tax in 1934 
a specified period of time) the proceeds of 
which are partially or wholly for the 
fund; and (4) the 
legislature appropriates from the general 


State publie-schoo! 
fund for vocational education and from 
this or other sources for the education of 
handicapped children and frequently ap- 
propriates from the general fund for the 
State public-school fund. 

The 1935 
quite similar to the plan effective during 
1934-35. 
enacted in 1935 provides for the appor- 
State’s 


plan of apportionment is 


the school year Legislation 


tionment of the public-school 
fund 


cated in (3 


revenue derived from sources indi- 
of the preceding paragraph) 
These are average daily 


bases. 


on two 


attendance and equalization of school 


costs. The following indicates the essen- 
tial features of these two bases: 

1. Attendance grants. School term is 
limited to 180 days; 


grants to 


and attendance 


one- and two-teacher schools 


cannot exceed the minimum cost of the 
foundation programs, as defined in the 
law 

Amount apportioned per pupil in aver- 
attendance for each 


age daily day of 


attendance during the preceding school 


year 
Cents 
A. In part-time, continuation, and evening 
schools 20 
B. In regular day schools 
1) Kindergartens 814 
b) Grades 1 to 8, inclusive 17 
ce) Grades 9 to 12, inclusive . 25% 


The new law 
will need to 


2. Equalization grants. 
guarantees that no district 
pay more than a 3-mill local school tax 
as its share of the cost of an approved 
This 


as one which costs the 


school program. program is de- 
the law 
amounts indicated below. 


A. For schools with 180 or more pupils: 


fined in 


Attendance costs per pupil per day: Cents 
Kindergartens 2 
Elementary grades oy AY ae 
High-school grades 3714 


b) Transportation costs, approved budget of trans- 
portation expense 


Tuition costs, approved budget of tuition expense 


B. For fewer than 180 
Schedules of foundation operat- 

ing costs in which are 
approved as necessary by the director of 
and the State controlling 
board, shall be established by the director 
of education with a minimum of $1,150 
$2,400 each for and two- 
teacher respectively, plus ap- 
proved transportation and tuition costs. 
The State's guarantee. Any district 
sufficient revenue 
attendance 


schools with 
pupils 
small schools, 


education 


and one- 


schools, 


which does not have 
from all including 


grants and the proceeds of a local school 


sources 





valuation 
district 


tax of 3 mills on the assessed 
of the general 
for the cost of the 
in (A) or (B) as the case 
additional 


property In the 
indicated 
be, will 


program, 
ma 
receive the 
from the State. 

It is evident that the two 


necessary money 


States of 


California and Ohio have, by legislation 


enacted within the past few years, re- 


lieved general prope rty of Aa large school 


tax burden. To accomplish this the 


State in each case assumes a much 


greater responsibility regarding public- 


school support and exercises its wide 


power to levy and collect taxes from 


various sources. Under the new plans an 
acceptable educational program is virtually 
assured without excessive local taxation 
in any community of either State. 

The fact that the California plan does 
not attempt to equalize the 40 percent 
or more of the school cost burden which 
districts, probably 


is carried by local 


results in considerable variation in the 
amount of local effort re quired to pay for 
like 


the State apportionment of 


However, 
$1,400 per 
quite 


educational programs 


elementary-teacher unit appears 


munificient when compared with similar 
States, Al- 


apportionments of other 


though the Ohio plan does not provide 


[Concluded on page 60] 





The Boston English 





High School— 
oldest in America—built in 1821, is 
being reconstructed and provided 
with an addition by a Public Works 


Administration grant. Largest of 
Boston’s secondary schools with 3,700 
pupils, it was originally known as the 
English and Latin School. 
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Nation-Wide Trends 


Continued from page 39] 

consist egislative efforts to unify and 

coordinat stitutions of higher learning. 
The comparatively recent movement 

to coordinate the activities of several 

boards higher institutions within a 

State under a single State board was 


greatly accelerated by the effects of the 
depress Georgia and North Caro- 
lina in 1931 and Mississippi in 1932 
enacted legislation to this end. Further- 
more, the South Carolina Legislature of 
1932 appointed a commission to consider 
plans looking toward the coordination of 
institutions of higher education in that 
State 

Recent legislation reveals a tendency 
toward the unification of higher institu- 
tions of learning with a view primarily of 
promoti g efficiency and 
Measures of this characteristic feature 


economy. 


were enacted in California, Georgia, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, and Okla- 
homa in 1933 and in Louisiana and New 
Mexico in 1935 


Local school administration 


In regard to the administration of 
education in local communities, it is 
significant that legislation over many 
years shows a slow but certain tendency 
toward placing local responsibility for 
school administration in larger political 
divisions or units. That is, legislatures 
have tended gradua!ly to transfer school 
administrative responsibility to county or 
State school authorities which were 
formerly . vested in subdivisions or 
districts within the county. 

Students and authorities of both educa- 
tion and government are growing more 
conscious of the need for regional school 
planning, especially in rural areas. There 
is a general impression that local govern- 
ments—that of counties and districts 
remain the } .ost backward of all govern- 
mental units. In recent. years at least 
three significant forces have urged the 
reorganization of local school units: (1) 
The impact of modern science which has 
revolutionized earlier methods of trans- 
portation and communication and made 
it feasible and economical for local author- 
ities to exercise immediate supervision of 
schools over larger areas or units; (2) the 
development and application of business 
technique or science in school manage- 
ment; and (3) the depression period. The 
first two of these forees have been in 
evidence for many years, but the depres- 
sion which resulted in an unusual de- 
mand for economy and efficiency in- 
creased to a considerable degree the 
velocity of that movement. 
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While the legislation specifically affect- 
ing the reorganization of county and 
rural government has not been consider- 
able in extent, it is noteworthy that recent 
general interest in this movement is 
greater than ever before. We are now 
having an unprecedented amount of edu- 
cational, social, and _ political-science 
literature relating to consolidation and 
regional planning of county and rural 
government, including school units. The 
need for reform in local government is 
being emphasized by many State gover- 
nors and other authorities. 

In 1933 the Governor of West Virginia 
wrote to the members of the legislature 
then in special session, saying: 

When the State assumes these (edu- 
cational) services it must insist on 
immediate economies in organization 
that will husband and utilize every 
taxable resource. This is no time to 
permit select areas to set apart for 
preferred treatment merely because 
they enjoy the opportunities for self- 
development that the accident of 
wealth tends to bring * * *, 


He urged the adoption of the county as 
the basic school unit. The legislature of 
West Virginia accepted the recommenda- 
tions and enacted a county-unit law. All 
magisterial school districts and subdis- 
tricts and independent schoo] districts 
(approximately 500) were by law abol- 
ished. The local control and supervision 
of schools of that State were vested in 
55 county boards of education, each board 
consisting of five members elected by the 
voters for 4-year overlapping terms. 
Now we are confronted with the ques- 
tion: Will the effect of this unprecedented 
interest in the reorganization of rural 
government result in slowing down State 
centralization of education? The answer 
to this lies in the future. However, it is 
commonly felt that centralization of 
State control has been considerably en- 
couraged by reason of the seeming 
inability and inefficiency of small local 
school districts. If local school districts 
can be enlarged and made more efficient 
there will be perhaps less justification for 
centralization of control in State depart- 
ments. When this is brought about 
State departments may limit their 
activities to leadership for higher and 
better educational standards and ideals, 


Budgetary control 


Economic conditions in recent years 
have resulted in many legislative de- 
mands for economy and business effi- 
cieney in the management of public edu- 
cation. As funds to meet school ex- 
penditures became more difficult to get, 
legislators realized the necessity of apply- 
ing good business management and 


thrift to the administration of education. 
Within the 5 years here under review 
increased State control over school budg- 
ets or expenditures have occurred in 
Alabama, Arkansas, Colorado, Florida, 
Idaho, Indiana, Kansas, Louisiana, New 
Hampshire, New Mexico, North Caro- 
lina, Ohio, North Dakota, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, and West Virginia. 

Perhaps one of the most outstanding 
examples of comprehensive legislation to 
provide State-wide business efficiency in 
the management of schools has been 
enacted in North Carolina. The legisla- 
ture of that State has enumerated in 
detail how the State and county budgets 
are to be computed and itemized for each 
of the objects of expenditure for the 
school system, and has provided that 
State budgets as determined for each 
county shall constitute the cost basis for 
the apportionment of the 8 months, 
school fund and shall be considered the 
State standard of cost for educational 
facilities. All features of county budgets 
must be approved by the State school 
commission before becoming effective. 
The legislature also made it the duty of 
the county boards of education to study 
the school conditions in their respective 
counties prior to preparation of their 
budgets for the purpose of ascertaining 
what modifications may be made so as 
to provide for greater economy and effi- 
ciency. In the same act the legislature 
prohibited the operation of elementary 
schools with fewer than 22 in average 
daily attendance, or a high school with 
fewer than 50 in average daily attendance 
unless, after careful calculation, every 
other plan is regarded unsatisfactory. 
Furthermore, the legislature sought busi- 
ness efficiency in school administration 
by making it the duty of the county 
boards of education to examine carefully 
into the business qualifications and exec- 
utive ability of applicants for county 
superintendents. 

It is noteworthy that in 1932 the Vir- 
ginia School Code was amended to 
charge school boards with the duty of 
seculing by visits or otherwise complete 
information about the conduct of the 
schools and to exercise care that they 
are conducted according to law and 
with the “utmost efficiency.” 


The legislature of Alabama in special 
session in 1936 enacted a law designed to 
put school finances upon a sound basis 
and to prevent.the incurring of further 
deficits by providing current income 
sufficient for current expenses. This law 
provided that where any county, city, or 
special district votes for a special tax for 
schools the board of education of such 
county or district, with the approval of 
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the State superintendent. of education, 


may issue and sell 


(1) Capital outlay warrants (usually 
referred to as bonds in other 
States) for the purpose of school 
buildings, sites, school . busses; 
equipment 

(2) Funding and refunding warrants 


for paying valid warrants hereto- 
fore or hereafter issued 
This act 
ferred claims against the said special tax 
It is that this bill 
that county, city, or district 
board of education 


makes all such warrants pre 


noteworthy requires 
before any 
may issue any war 
rants coming within the purview of this 
act, the application for approval of such 
issue must be filed with and approved 
by the State superintendent of educa 


tion. The said State superintendent is 
required to withhold approval of the 
issue of warrants when they would 


jeopardize the minimum State program 


of education as prescribed by law and 
in accordance with rules and regulations 
of the State board of education; and he 
shall not approve the issuance of funding 
or refunding they will 


effect a substantial saving or unless the 


warrants unless 


payment of indebtedness from other 
funds would jeopardize the minimum 
education program or term. 

Hence, legislatures of recent: vears 
have been insisting that the ‘school 


business should be run on the same basis 
of efficiency, economy, and good business 
practice as any other What- 
ever miay be the objection to this legisla- 


business 


tive insistence good management, 
the time is at 


management of the schools must be had 


upon 
hand when good business 


if we expect to secure and maintain the 
confidence of the public. 





If you want to subscribe for 


SCHOOL LIFE, 


Official organ of the Office of 


Education, write the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washing- 


ton, D. C., enclosing one dollar 


for one year 
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American Education Week 





= CHOOL 
38 
Designation by Commissioner of 
Meets General Approval 
Governors Will Proclama- 
School Officers in Sympathy With 


WEEK, 
be 


December 5 to 
will generally observed. 
Education 


Many 


tions 


Issue 


Suggestion.”’ 


Thus did Scnoot Lire on November 
15, 1920, report to its readers on the 
cordial response made to Commissioner 
of Education Philander P. Claxton’s 


suggestion for a national ‘‘School Week’’, 
first to be held in the United States 


Commissioner Claxton, sixth United 
States Commissioner of Education set 
forth as the purpose of ‘School Week’’: 

‘To disseminate among the people 
accurate information in regard to the 
conditions and needs of the schools, 
enhance appreciation of the. value of 
education, and create such interest as 
will result in better opportunities for 


education and larger appropriations for 
schools of all kinds and grades.” 

The following year, just 15 years ago, 
the first 
issued setting apart 1 week of the year 


Presidential proclamation was 


for ‘American Education Week’’, ‘‘dur- 
ing which citizens in every State are 
urged to give special and thoughtful 


to the needs and the aims of 


publie schools.” 


attention 


Two letters 


An interesting letter may be found in 
the Office of Education files on American 
Education Week. It written to 
President Harding 15 years ago, express- 
ing appreciation for the initial letter from 
the White House to the American people, 

Nation-wide of 
Week.’ President 
Executive order was given wide publicity. 
The letter from which we quote, addressed 
to the President by United States Com- 
of Education John 

behalf of America’s 
children, probably was never before pub- 
It is as follows: 


was 


observance 
Harding’s 


urging a 


School 


missioner James 


Tigert, on school 


lished. 


‘DECEMBER 14, 1921. 
“Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: 

“May I take this occasion to thank you 
for proclaiming American Education 
Week and to report that the week has 
We have had 
weeks before, but never with 


been widely observed. 
education 


the power of a presidential proclamation 





behind them. As a result, special. meet- 
ings and programs have been arranged, 
numerous editorials have been written, 
and the Nation has been generally stirred 
in behalf of our schools 

“The schools have secured much sup- 
port, financially and in other ways, which 
otherwise would not have been given, 
and, most of all, many boys and girls have 
been stimulated to begin school or to con- 
tinue. Iam sure that had only one boy 


or girl, who would have grown up and 
died in ignorance, been encouraged by 
your. words to secure an education, you 
Let me 


again thank you in the name of our many 


would count it worthwhile 
children who you have thus encouraged. 
“Respectfully yours, 
“JoHN JAMES TIGERT, 


“Commissioner. 


“The PRESIDENT, White House 

Since 1920 when Commissioner Claxton 
asked governors and State school officials 
to set apart 1 “School Week”, 
and since 1921, when President Harding 
issued the first American Education Week 
proclamation, our country’s education has 


week as 


moved forward. Observances of American 
Education Week doubtless have brought 
citizens to their educa- 
tion’s accomplishments, and needs of our 


closer schools, 
institutions of learning. Last year alore, 
during this special week, more than 
6,000,000 persons visited the schools. 
This year’s American Education Week 
will be observed from November 9 to 15, 
with the National Education Associa- 
tion, American Legion, and the United 
States Office of Education again lead- 
ing the Nation’s cooperative movement to 
show “Our American Schools at Work.” 


Joun H. Luoyp 





State School Support Plans 


[Concluded from page 58] 


such liberal amounts of revenue for the 
schools from State-wide sources as does 
the California plan, it goes a step further 
toward equalizing the local school tax 
burden among the districts of the State. 
Thus the Ohio plan provides that no 
local school will need to levy 
more than a 3-mill tax as its share of the 
of the 
kindergarten, elementary, 


district 


cost, established by law, school 


program for 
and secondary grades. 
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In Public 
Schools 








a. 


\ Ry CENT SURVEY of Spokane County, 
W as! Is 


complete study was made of school con- 





nique in the fact that a fairly 


ditions in the county with but little ex- 
pense to the school budget. On the as- 
sumptio that the information brought 
together by the study was chiefly to be 
used for the improvement of the schools 
and, therefore, was one in purpose with 
the annual county teachers’ institute, the 
institute funds were drawn upon to sup- 


Most of the 


ply the cash funds needed 


professional services were supplied through 
a plan whereby Dr. C. W. Stone, professor 
of education of the State College of Wash- 
ington, and director of the survey, farmed 
out the irious correlated parts of the 


survey to educators working on graduate 


projects 
Ihe rvey 


1) of both the educational and the sani- 


made a careful check-up 


tation aspects of the school buildings and 
equipm« nt of the county, (2) of the scho- 
lastic achievements, the unit costs, and 
the health knowledge of both the elemen- 
tary and the high-school pupils of the 
county }) of the present financial ability 
and the per pupil costs of the several 
school distriets, and (4) it projected a de- 
tailed plan of re: zation of present 
small school units to the end that the 
total cost of maintaining schools should 
be materially reduced and the educational 
program improved The proposed plan 
greatly reduces the total number and in- 


creases the size of schoo! units. 


THI ANNUAL INspEcCTION of 3,500 
school busses in Pennsylvania was con- 
cueted before the opening of school 
through the cooperation of the depart- 
ment of public instruction and the State 
highway patrol. In that State school 
busses undergo a semiannual inspection. 
One of these ij spections, it is believed by 
the department of public instruction and 
the State highway patrol, should be made 
before the opening of school. This prac- 
tice, which has been in effect for 3 years, 
makes it necessary for every operator of a 


school | to put his vehicle in good 
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condition before he transports any pupils 
to and from school 


THe Marcu or EpvucatTion, historical 
pageant of the progress of education in 
the elementary schools of Robinson, IIl., 
was presented by the eighth grade pupils 
of that city at their graduating exercises, 
this year. The pageant was written by 


Miss Mary Harper, a third-grade teacher. 











After Ten Years! 


Since fire destroyed one school build- 
ing, 10 years ago, pupils at Shippensburg, 
Pa., have attended classes in relays, 
according to the Public Works Adminis- 
tration, through which the above new 
school building was erected. Regular 
classes can at last be resumed. It is 
pointed out by the P. W. A. that school 
improvements have been extended to 
1,457 of the 3,071 counties, to 26 inde- 
pendent cities and to one national park 
in the 48 States, also to Alaska and to 
Hawaii. One or more P. W. A. school 
projects have been completed. or are 
under way, in each. 


PARENT EpucaTion has been estab- 
lished in many of the New York City 
evening elementary schools through such 
methods as round-table discussion under 
the guidance of teachers; case method 
through which contributions are made 
by members of the group; reading 
references given to English speaking 
groups, and through mimeographed notes 
for non-English-speaking groups of low 
reading ability, according to a report 
from Ignus O. Hornstein, assistant 
director of New York City evening 
schools 

The objectives of this work are to 
bring about happy and harmonious rela- 
tionships of the family; to unite. the 
home and school by better understand- 
ing; to bring about happy relationships 
between children and. their playmates; 
to bring to the attention of the com- 
munity the country-wide movement. in 
parent. education; and to give parents 
of children in the publie schools a better 
understanding of the problems of child 
growth and development. 

Teachers in. service in the evening 
schools were trained under the direction 
of the specialist in parent education of 
the New York State Department of 
Education and classes were conducted 
in 13 public schools in crowded sections 


of New York City. 


“Rurat Epucation in Nortu Da- 
KOTA”’ is the title of a survey of rural- 
school conditions in that State made 
under the authority of the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration for 
North Dakota. The following appears 
in the summary of the report: 

“It would be well for North Dakota 
to consider a change in the basis of school 
administration * * * Its use (the 
county unit) in North Dakota possibly 
or probably would achieve the following 
desirable ends: (1) Save $300,000 a year 
for instructional purposes by the election 
of a single county board of education; 
education 
throughout each county by means of a 
uniform tax levy; (3) the elimination 
of small schools, the simplification of 
enrollment and attendance, and permis- 
sion of the organization of transportation 
routes in the most practical and econom- 


(2) equalize the cost of 
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ical way by the abolition of district 
boundary lines; 4) making possible 
large economies in the cost of operation 
and maintenance; 5 freeing the 


county. superintendent as the executive 
officer of the county 


from the 


board of education 


necessity of negotiating with 


scores of local boards, resulting in the 


economies of time, in apportionment of 
elaborate 


free to give 


funds, preparation of 
etc; (6) he 


re ports, 


would also. be 


better supervision and the status of 
the teachers would be greatly improved.” 
W.S. DeErreNBAUGH 





avin in Colleges 
VY 


Tue Srupent Arp ProGraM of 
the National Youth Administra 
1936-37: has 


proved and funds have been al- 






tion, for been ap- 
lotted for a program of part-time 
students between 


full-time at 


work for needy 
the ages of 16 and 25, in 
tendance at schools, colleges, and uni 
Allotments are 


tutions on a basis of 9 monthly payments 


versities. made to insti 


In order to receive this aid the college 


president must make out the following 
affidavit, endorsed by the State superin- 
tendent of education or similar official, 
and approved by the State Youth Direc 
tor: 
:. President of 
nstitution and address 


do hereby make application for an_al- 
lotment of funds from the National 
Youth Administration for part-time 
student aid projects under the regula- 
tions of the National Youth Adminis- 
tration, and do hereby certify 


(a) That the institution is of colle- 
giate grade, requiring high-school grad- 
uation or the equivalent for entrance: 


and 


(b) That the institution is organized 
and operated on a nonprofit basis, and 
that its buildings and grounds are ex- 
empt from local and State property 
taxes; and 

(c) That the normal school year of 
the institution 
1936 to 


runs from 


1937; and 


(d) That the total enrollment of resi- 
dent students carrying at least three 
fourths of a normal program of study 
as of October 15, 1934, was 
undergraduate students and 
graduate students, or a total of 

Ps and 
(e) That 12 percent of this total is 
and 


(f) That the 9-months allotment re- 
quested is 
monthly allotment 


based on -a 


f § 
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computed at the rate of $15 per 
month per student of the quota to be 
emploved; and 

g) That if granted this allotment of 
student part-time jobs, we will guar- 
antee that the work upon which stu- 
dents will be employed will. be in 
addition to those customarily pro- 
vided by the institution out of its 
regular budget and will conform with 
the regulations outlined in the NYA 
Bulletin 5, dated August 
1936; and 

h) That the students chosen for 
employment will be selected in accord- 
ance with the criteria of need, character, 
and ability to work, attendance status, 
and age, as outlined in section 4 of said 
bulletin; and 

i) That the administration of the 
program will be wholly in accord with 
the spirit of the regulations set forth 
in said bulletin. 


Most of 


are participating in this program. 


section -6, 


universities 
The 
selection of applicants for college-student 


the colleges and 


aid remains with the college officials. 
Eligibility requirements for 1936-37 will 
status, but need is 
that “It 
that 


the student is in need of such assistance 


not include relief 
indicate 


determined 


stressed; instructions 


must be satisfactorily 


in order to enter or remain in school 
properly’’, and applicants are required to 
be of good 
ability that they can give assurance of 
work in their 


Wages actually paid will average 


character and possess such 


good scholastic 


doing 
classes. 
for undergraduate and 


$15 per month 


$25 per month for graduate students. 


The 1936-37 program includes 9 
months’ part-time work for about 
105,000. college students and 5,000 


graduate students. 


W HEN COLLEGE. OPENED 


its one 


DakTMOUTH 
hundred and _ sixty-seventh 
academic vear a new, extensive, and un- 
usual college health service was inaugu- 
rated At its own Dartmouth 
medical or 


expense 


provides whatever surgical 


attention a student may require while 
in college whether treatment is for a mere 
cold or major operation with no limit 
placed on amount of professional service. 
The Council on Student Health adminis- 
ters the which health 


Super- 


service includes 
education and sanitary control. 
vision will be maintained over sanitary 
dining 


milk 


residence and 


supply, 


conditions of the 
balls, 
supply, and swimming-pool water. 

Through .a made last 
Dartmouth found that the annual cost, 
per student of maintaining the health of 
body $25, of 
This 
the college will provide complete 


analysis of water 


survey year, 


the undergraduate was 
which the student paid about half. 
year 


medical care, and meet the entire cost, 


thereby Separating the from in- 
4 $300,000 drive for 


the expansion of the hospital is now under 


service 


cidental expenses 


way. An increased tuition charge will 
partially cover the cost of this new 
service. 

The medical staff includes doctors 


trained in the major medical arid surgical 
specialties, a psychiatrist, and specialists 
in X-ray, physiotherapy, and laboratory 
sciences. 

The 


examinations of all 


new services include: Physical 


entering students; 


special examinations for athletic eligi- 
bility; professional advice and treatment 
medical 


by regular out-patient service; 


care for all emergency cases; hospital 
service when recommended by a member 
of the medieal staff; nursing serviee by 
mental 


graduate nurses; consultation in 


hygiene; and special services such as 
surgery, X-ray examinations, laboratory 
physiotherapy treatments 


tests, and 


when ordered. Dental work and refrac- 
tion of the eyes are not included; elective 
operations, tests, and private nursing at 


regular rates are provided. 


THE NEw BulvpING to house the Hor- 
Rackham 
Studies at the University of 
will cost $1,700,000 and is expected to be 


ace H. School of Graduate 


Michigan 


opened about the first of January. The 
graduate school is now endowed with 


$5,800,000. The 
ped with an auditorium, offices, reading 
halls, 
workrooms for 


building will be equip- 


rooms, study alcoves, conference 


rooms, and individuals 
and is intended to centralize all of the 
graduate scientific and scholarly research 


carried on at the university 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON’S SURVEY 
for last year (1935-36) revealed that 73.7 
percent of her students were either par- 
tially or wholly self-supporting. Of the 
women, 33.7 earned money to put them 
The 


students in years was found to be: 


through school. average age of 


Men Women 


Freshmen 18842 17102 
Sophomores 19%2 18!Me 
Juniors 209 19142 
Seniors 21142 201Me 


A New GrapvuatTE Scuoou or Li- 
BRARIANSHIP is opened at the University 
of Southern The 2-year 


course will lead to the degree of master 


California. 


of library science with a certificate being 
granted at the end of the first year. 


PLACEMENT OF LEHIGH’S GRADUATES 


of last June show a marked increase over 
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the pr is year Of the 241 in the 
June graduating class—143 engineers, 
511 ess, and 47 arts—all but 17 of the 
engineers have been placed on jobs, the 
strong demand being for metallur- 
gists, strial and mechanical engineers, 
and che sts, according to report. Com- 
pared th SS percent placements for 
engineer 79 percent of the business stu- 
dents and 64 percent of the arts men are 
placed Figures show that in addition 
to the 1936 graduates, more than 90 
percent f the 1935 graduates are also 
emp! 

BIRMINGHAM SOUTHERN (ALABAMA) has 


abolished Saturday classes. On Tues- 
days and Thursdays classes will run for 


instead of 1 hour as is custom- 


ary Chis ehange is felt to be beneficial 
particularly to students who must earn 


their college expenses, ministerial stu- 
dents, who serve in churches, and faculty 


member terested in research. 


DREXEL INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY is 
the new name for Drexel Institute of Art, 
Science, and Industry, popularly xnown 
as Drexel Institute and located in Phila- 


delphia By action of the court and 


with concurrence of the State Council on 
Education of Pennsylvania, the name 
was changed this vear. It was felt the 
original name was no longer accurate as 
descripti e of the institution. 


HIGHER EpUucATION AND SOcIETY is 
the title of a new book published by the 
University of Oklahoma Press, Norman, 
Okla., 1936, a symposium with articles 
by leading educators. The seven sections 
of the book concern: (1) Relation of 
higher education to society; (2) its prov- 
inces and organization: (3) its effect on 
control of physical environment; (4) 
training of the 
ician; (6) creative arts; and 


The book 
ates the 10 years of progress 


social environment; (5) 
social] tech 


7) the society of tomorrow. 


commen 
of the University of Oklahoma under the 
administration of President Bizzel, and 
consists of addresses delivered at the 
southwestern conference on higher edu- 
cation held at the university in Novem- 
ber 1935 


UNIVERSITY OF Iowa’s libraries now 
number nearly half-a-million books, an 
increase over 22,000 since last year, 
including 4,000 new books for the educa- 
tion-philosophy -psychology library, 2,300 
for the law library, and 1,400 for the 
medical unit 


WaLtTer J. GREENLEAF 
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In Educational 
Research 


A New Worp List developed 
by Buckingham and Dolch has 
been published by Ginn & Co. 


Ay 





It is developed in part from the 
results of a free association test. This 1s 
a different method from that used in 
other word counts, consisting in asking 
pupils to write all the different words 
they could think of in a certain period of 
time. By this method the repetition of 
words by each writer is almost elimi- 
nated. Each word reported is therefore 
of significance. Another feature of the 
list is that the results of 10 other investi- 
gations are also assembled, so that the 
resulting word list contains information 
regarding the placement of each word 
from several different sources. 


TRENDS IN THE DEVELOPMENT of farm 
schools for dependent and delinquent 
children have been carefully analyzed by 
Gerald G. Pugh and reported in a bulletin 
published by him. For dependent chil- 
dren there is the question of residence 
schools versus the placing of such chil- 
dren in homes willing to give them board 
and room as pay. For delinquent chil- 
dren there is still a question of the type 
of schooling which will restore to them 
reactions normal to most children. This 
analysis of the types of control and the 
educational environment gives a good 
background to a study of these issues. 


EXTENSIVE READING as a method of 
acquiring a knowledge of facts in science 
was found to be more efficient than an 
intensive study of one textbook in an 
experiment carried on by Dr. Rice under 
the direction of Dr. C. C. 
Pennsylvania State College. 


Peters at 
Students 
also appear to like the extensive method 
of reading better. These conclusions are 
in agreement with eertain. previous 
studies, particularly those by Curtis in 
general science and Crawford in history. 
In experiments in literature the results 
have been more inconclusive. 


THE SopHomore TeEstinc PROGRAM 
in the accredited high schools of Michigan 
for 1936 has been reported upon by 
Clifford Woody, in Bulletin No. 148 
(Apr. 20, 1936) of the bureau of educa- 
tional reference and research of the 
University of Michigan. This report 
gives the relation of the scores made on 


the American Council Psychological 


Kxamination (for high-school students) 
to size of school, age of pupils, course 
elected in high school, types of club 
activities participated in, type of non- 
school extracurricular activities liked 
best, future college intentions, occupa- 
tions of parents, occupations pupils in 
tend to enter, ete The report suggests 
further studies which principals of indi 
vidual high schools can make 


A CHALLENGING Stupy of the value 
of special classes for the subnormal has 
been made by C. Frederick Pertsch. 
Through a carefully eontrolled experi- 
ment, subnormals in special classes and 
in regular unsegregated classes were com- 
pared in regard to growth in reading, 
arithmetic, social attitudes, and other 
traits. The study is restricted to New 
York City 


cations somewhat since their system of 


This might limit the impli- 


special education may be different from 
that in other cities. The implications 
are rather unusual and are quite a chal- 


lenge to those experimenting in this field 


AN OuTSTAND'NG Strupy of the growth 
of infants from birth to 2° years is re- 
ported in three volumes called the First 
Two Years. Twenty-five infants were 
examined weekly by a physician, Dr. 
Edith Boyd, and a_ psychologist, Dr. 
Mary M 


motor, intellectual, and personality sta- 


Shirley, for their physical, 


tus. The mothers of the infants also co- 
operated by keeping a continuous diary 
of the growth of the infants. The First 
Two Years is the report by Dr. Shirley 
on the postural and locomotor develop- 
the intellectual develop- 
and the personality de- 


ment (vol. I 
ment (vol. II 
velopment (vol. IID. It is interesting 
to discover that human beings from the 
beginning exhibit distinetly individual 
personality manifestations observable not 
only by fond parents but by neutral ob- 
servers. The persistence of the indi- 
vidual patterns of personality traits over 
a period of months seems to indicate 
that such traits may be rooted in hered- 
ity. The volumes are published by the 
University of Minnesota Press. 


Tue University or Cuicaco LIBRARY 
has published a “Study of the Success 
and Failure of One Thousand Delin- 
quents Committed to a Boys’ Republic,” 
by C. C. Van Vechten, Jr. This study 
attempts to discover the predictive fac- 
For example, 
the age of arrival at the institution was 
found to be definitely related to success- 


tors for successful paroles. 


ful parole—boys entering at ages 15, 16, 
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and 17 having about 50 percent more 
successful parole careers than those boys 
11, and 12 


were intelli- 


who entered at ages 9, 10, 
Other factors investigated 
psychiatric classifica- 


gence quotient, 


tion, physical defects, family coherence, 
number of brothers and sisters,. types of 
persons outside the family living with 
the family, length of time parents have 
been in the United States, economic status 
of the family, mode of 


delinquency, character of 


home tenancy, 
frequency of 
neighborhood, and many others 


Davip SEGEL 





In Other 
Government 
Agencies 
National Youth Administration 


Tuis AGency plans to expand _ its 
activities in the fiscal year 1937 with 
larger funds—-$71,;250,000 being allotted 
out of the $1,425,000,.000 deficieney bill. 
Aubrey W. Williams, its 
executive director 
Student aid, 


ployment, and the vocational guidance 


according to 


part-time project em- 
and placement service for needy young 
people between 16 and 25 years of age 
will be 
year-round average of 
aided is 


increase in the 
500,000 persons 


however, .the 


enlarged No 


contemplated, 
chief expansion being in the vocational 
guidance and placement service 
EKighteen will be the minimum age for 
those on N YA projects, exclusive of those 
operated under the student-aid program. 
The 


approval will remain the same 


eligible for 
Fifty 
educational camps for unemployed girls 


variety of projects 


and women are to be established. 
Applications for any type of useful and 
socially desirable project for which there 
is sufficient demand will be considered, 
the restriction NYA 
work projects to develop- 
ment and recreational leadership, rural 


which has limited 
community 


youth development, public service, and 
research, 
cording to 
headquarters. 


abandoned, ac- 


NYA 


having been 


announcement from 


Indian Service 


ON THE Sioux RESERVATIONS there are 
32 one-teacher 
schools, 1 


schools, 4 two-teacher 
three-teacher school, and 4 
four or more teacher schools. At each 
of these schools 5 to 80 acres of land are 
available for agricultural and other pur- 
poses. For many years past these day 
schools have been the center of most of 
the community activities. 
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WORKING IN Co- 
OPERATION with 
Alaskan Terri- 
torial school and 
health officials 
and with Claude 
M. Hirst, Direc- 
tor of Education 
for the Natives 
of Alaska, David Thomas, Chief, Alaskan 
Indian Affairs, and 
Director of 





Bureau of 


Section, 
Dr. James F. Townsend, 
Health, traveling more than 5,000 miles 
by airplane, visited the various medical 
arid educational activities of the Bureau 
of Indian Alaska, with the 
exception of those located in the Aleutian 


Affairs in 


Islands. 

In addition to 7 hospitals, the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs maintains 96 schools 
where 4,300 Eskimo children are edueated 
annually. 

More Tuan 100 ApuLts responded to 
the invitation of Principal Buckisch, of the 
new Salt. River Day School, Arizona, to 
attend the first regular community meet- 
ing held under the auspices of the school 
authorities for the purpose of affording 
the doctor an opportunity to explain, 
with the aid of X-ray pictures and mi- 
what 
taken by the Indian Service to cure and 


croscopic | slides, steps are being 


prevent tuberculosis 








MARGARET F. RYAN 
In Other 
Countries 
THe UNiversity or Lonpon | cele- 


brated its centenary this year, during the 
The granting 
of its first charter in. 1836 by His Majesty 
William IV was an important landmark 
not only in the history of education, but 
in the history of science itself. In the 


week of June 29 to July 3. 


early nineteenth century, England had 
on the two Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, and these “kept the noiseless 
tenor of their way’’, steeped in the tra- 
ditional policy of medieval times and 
paying little attention to the new sciences 
which were then arousing interest. and 
men whose names 
The 
new university was then constituted solely 


enthusiasm of many 
were destined to be world famous. 


as an examining and degree-giving body, 
and the teaching was entrusted to the two 
King’s, which 

The Univer- 
sity of London was the first of the uni- 
versities of Great Britain which adopted 


colleges, University and 


were already in existence. 


the policy of granting its degree to wo- 
This was in 1878. In 1900 the 
reconstructed and took 


men. 


university was 


on all the functions of a teaching body. 
The existing institutions of university 
rank within a radius of 30 miles became 
Schools of the University and then began 
the process of coordinating and unifying 
their vast resources. The last 30 vears 
have seen an unprecedented advance in 
scientific knowledge and its practical ap- 
plication, and the university has had to 
adjust itself constantly to meet the grow- 
ing demands upon it New degrees and 
diplomas have been instituted, new sub- 
jects have been included in the curricu- 
lum, spacious and well-equipped labora- 
established. By the 


insti- 


tories have been 


development of such speeialized 
tutions as the London School of Hygiene 
and Tropical Medicine, and the British 
Postgraduate Medical School, the Uni- 
versity of London is rapidly becoming a 
center for advanced teaching and re- 
search for Europe and the Empire. 


SEVERIN K. TUROSIENSKI 





Radio Programs 


Office of Education 


Safety Musketeers 
Mondays—CBS 
4:00 p. m. 
3:00 p. m. (C. 8S. T 
2:00 p. m. (M.S. T 
1:00 p. m. (P. 8. T. 
Education in the News 
Mondays—N BC (Red network) 
6:00 p. m. (E. 8S, T. 
5:00 p. m. (C. 8. T. 
1:00 p. m. (M. S. T. 
3:00 p. m. (P. 8. T. 


Have You Heard? 


Tuesdays—N BC (Blue network) 
3:45 p. m. (E. 8S. T.) 
2:45 p. m. (C. 8..T. 
1:45 p. m. (M.S. T. 


12:45 p. m Pr. a. t, 


Answer Me This 

NBC (Red network) 
4:45 p. m. (E. 8S. T.) 

3:45 p. m. (C..8. T. 

2:45 p. m. (M. 8S. T 

1:45 p. m. (P. 58. T. 


The World Is Yours 
The Smithsonian Program 
Sundays—N BC (Blue network) 
11:30 a. m. (E T 
10:30 a. m. (C. 8S. T 
9:30 a. m. 
8:30:a. m. (P. 8S. T. 


Thursdays 


m, &. T. 
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